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Editorial Notes. 


It is never loo late to mend— habits. 


The young women who imagine that they 
can lecture because Anna Dickinson does, 
should consider wbat Anna Dickinson has paid 
for the privilege, to say nothing of her original 
giitB. 

It is sad to think one hundred and thirty-six 
of the Gloucester fishermen lost their lives last 
year, leaving forty-five women widowed and 
ninety children fatherless. A single fact like 
this helps ns to realize the cost of our comforts 
and the terrible hazards of modern civilization. 
But the widow and fatherless should have abui*- 
dant sympathy and care. 


The Suffrage Convention at Philadelphia is 
folly reported on another page. It was an ex- , 
ceedingly pleasent ocoasion, and as bannonions 
perhaps as is desirable. The disposition to dis- { 
cuss outside questions on the part of some of 
the members was almost too strong be re- 
sisted. It is only mischievions boys who take 
delight in tying tin kettles to a dog’s tail. 


We have received a generous response to oor 
request for contributions, for which our friends 
will please accept oar hearty thanks. In writing 
for the Devolution please bear in mind that al- 
most every reader of it is a writer, and wants only 
the best ideas in the best and fewest words ; also 
that it is a Bmall paper, and can contain only a 
small portion of the matter sent to it." Send 
only the cream of yonr thoughts, and we will 
make this the richest paper in this country . 


Oub contributors will confer an unspeakable 
favor nijon us by writing plaiuly. Our time is 
too valuable to be spent in deciphering hiero- 
glyphics which would puzzle an Egyptologist. 
A plainly-written manuscript is always a delight 
to editorial eyes, and a special joy to printers, 
and is never followed by that worst of oil shad- 
ows — a list of corrections. One of our clerical 
contributors to another paper occasioned more j 
profanity by the pot-hooks he mistook for writ- 
ing than his piety conld possibly atone for. 
The only unpardonable sin that printers know is 
bad writing. 

The most effective warfare on polygamy, 
after all, has been waged by that public sen- 
timent which is invisible and noiseless in its 
operations as the air. The number of plural 
wives has fallen off sixty per cent, in ten years, 
notwithstanding the increase of population. 
Moreover, the young people are averse to the 
institution. The boys hate it, and the girls are 
ashamed of it. The men and women now on 
the stage represent yesterday ; the cradle holds 
to-morrow. We read the late of Mormonism in 


the faces of the youth and maidens who have 
grown np in it only to despise and cast it off. 

Mus Sedgwick, wbose “Life,” written by 
Miss Dewey, has just been published by the 
Messrs. Harper, was a remarkably well-bred 
i woman. No woman in America was more famous 
, than she in her prime, and she had much of the 
grace, with little of the formality, of those “ old 
school ” manuers in which she mast have been 
trained. Flattery never turned her head ; she 
was humble and modest as a village school girl, 
graceful and courtly as Madame de Sevigne. 
Her manner of introducing two persons has 
never been surpassed ; sbe made them both feel 
honored and distinguished. Her attitude of 
listening was itself a compliment, and to the 
very last she raainftned a charm of perfect man- 
ners. 

Those who ask for a reform in the laws relat- 
ing to marriage and divorce Bay a great many 
just and true things, to which all sensible peo- 
ple ought to assent. There is no question that 
there is need of reform in these matters. Oar 
divorce laws are a jumble and a snare. The 
only question is as to the interest in which 
| changes shall bs made. Shall the statutes be 
| revised in the interest of home, purity, virtue, 
refinement and a higher civilization, or in the 
interest of liceuce, iudulgence and social bar- 
barism ? We insist resolutely upou. the former. 
Two parties may stand side by side in their 
views, who yet look in opposite directions and 
arc aiming at opposite results. Iu this matter 
of marriage aud divorce, the question is not so 
mncb where one stands as the way he looks. 
We set our face squarely toward the utmost of 
purity, affection aud sacredness in the marriage 
relation, and turn our back resolutely and for- 
ever against whatever tends to destroy the sane- . 
tions and safeguards of home and weaken the i 
ties which are the mainstay of social order. 

All the grammar schools of Naw Haven have 
mixed classes of boys and girls. We learn, as 
a rule, that the girls hold a rank eqaal, and 
sometimes superior, to the boys in the same 
classes. The system on which the schools are 
conducted, fro n the primary schools up to 
those of the high school, allows no distinction 
to be made between, the sexes, and either can 
reach the highest honors. In such branches 
as vocal music, drawing, botany aud composi- 
tion they receive some of the accomplishments 
for which females are particularly admired. 
The records show that in the study of arithme- 
tic, algebra, astronomy, geology, and the clas- 
sical and modern languages, the girls are not 
less successful. The publio schools throughout 
the country afford the same tacts, which are 
most gratifying. Undoubtedly the education 
of woman, in all ranks of life, will do as muen 
to purify and elevate society as any thi ng else 
whioh could be done. Educate all girls in this 
way, and then give them something to do with 


their education — an object in life worthy of their 
capacities and culture— and we shall have a new 
world. 

Mbs, Mybbh Milleb, whose interesting com- 
munication on another page will be read with 
special pleasure, has published a letter in the 
Oregonian giving some account of the treatment 
she has received from her former husband, 
Joaquin Miller, the new-found California poet. 
8be is justly proud of his literary lepntation, 
and would have others sh&Te her joy at his suc- 
cess. But the impression she gives of the man. 
is anything but flattering. “ It had been his sole 
ambition for years to go to Europe and acquire 
a literary fame. He felt, and justly, that he was 
gifted, aud his mind being of fine, poetic struc- 
ture, aud his brain very delicately organized, 
the coarse and practical duties ot providing for 
a family and the annoyance ot children con-, 
flicted with his dreams and literary whims. So, 
when he wrote me that he would bo absent In 
Earope five or six years, and iu the meantime I 
need not expect to hear from him otteu, as he 
should bo very busy, I asked for and obtained 
a divorce in the courts of Lane County, and 
your singer was loosed and free, and. no longer 
chained to the annoying cares of a family. ” Two 
hundred dollars per year was awarded her by 
tbe oonrt, while the children were placed in the 
care of their grandmother. Mrs. Miller was ill 
for some Vmt after, bnt on her recovery, feeling 
that it was not best for her children to remain 
with her mother — whose house was in a dreary 
place fifty miles from-a-church and school — she 
took them, and has since done^er-b«Mtiortheir 
education and nurture. Yet she has received'- 
only twenty-five dollars from Mr. Miller since 
their separation. Of coarse Mr. Miller has for 
an excuse the foot that she took her offildren 
away from her mother, to whose care they were 
assigned ; bat there is not a mother in the land 
who will not applaud her act. Her letter is that 
of a true woman In whom remembered affection 
struggles with present justioe,and is as creditable 
to her heart as is its record to her courageous 
I and self-sacrificing oondact As for Mr. Miller’s 
course we have nothing to say. If every man 
who feels that he has talents hs would like 
to cultivate, and tastes be wishes to indulge a 
few years in Europe, can abandon his wife and 
children and escape all the dradgeries and 
duties the most sacred of relations imposes- 
upon those who enter it, society would he de- 
moralized. Fortunately, most men have too 
much manliness to shirk obligations they have 
solemnly assumed for the sake of foreign fame 
and dissipation. Men of real ability and geniu* 
understand that the best part of human culture 
comes from conscience and the affeotions which, 
the great natural relations of husband and 
father call into play. Man has no teacher like 
a true wife, and from no other source can he 
learn so much as from the little ones who call 
him father. 
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Contributions. 


A Catholio Mother. 

The Catholic Church has always excelled 
the Protestant in its recognition of the gifts 
of pious women and the use it has made of 
them. It has found a held for the abilities 
of every devoted and saintly woman born 
within its lines. True, the field has been a 
narrow one, and those «rho have labored i n 
it have been hampered wilh restraints 
which diminished their usefulness ; still it 
is a great thing to have any unselfish work 
to do, any mission which appeals to the 
faith, the heroism and the charity which 
ore the glory of womanhood as well as the 
dignity of human nature. 

The life of one of these devoted women 
hqs just been translated from the French 
und issued by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. Marie Rise Julia Billiart, dignified 
by the title Reverend Mother Julia, was the 
founder and first superior of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, a missionary and charitable 
order which has spread through France, 
Germany and the United States. She was 
born in Picardy, France, 1751, of poor 
parents ; but she was sent to school early, 
and when only eight years old began to 
teach children who were destitute of her 
advantages. When a little older she be- 
came interested in a small beggar boy, 
teaching him to read, improving his man- 
ners and procuring a situation for him 
which he filled so well that he soon pro- 
cured a better one, and at last arrived at 
independence ; and thirty years after, he 
wrote a letter of thanks to her for the in- 
terest to which he was indebted for his 
prosperity. 

Misfortunes fell to the lot of her parents, 
and she became their chief support. When 
twenty-four, a large stone crashed through 
the window of the house where she was 
sitting, instantly followed by the discharge 
of a gun. The fright produced such a shock 
as to cause her illness for years, and bad 
medical treatment made the matter worse. 
She wife bled in the foot until she nearly 
lost the use of her lower limbs, and many 
times she seemed at the point of death. 
But her religions faith was her main stay ; 
and, unable to be idle, she gathered the 
poor children abont her bed for such in- 
struction as she could impart. Her pious 
devotion gave her great influence with the 
people of the neighborhood ; but her re- 
fusal to accept the communion at the hands 
of a schismatic priest C03t her years of 
persecution, and more than once she barely 
escaped with her life. In 1794, she was 
taken to the Hotel Blin, where she met a 
lady of great wealth and beauty, who was 
so much attracted by the intelligence and 
piety cf the poor invalid as to select her for 
friend and spiritual confidant. Aud it was 
out of that religions intimacy, in connec- 
tion with Julia’s success in teaching, and 
impatience to do good, that the order as- 
sociated with her name and memory was 
.formed. We have not space to tell of the 


heroic spirit and way in which this feeble 
woman met and vanquished obstacles which 
seethed insuperable ; how she attracted 
children and young people to her by the 
sweet simplicity of her manners and the 
magnetism of her piety ; how she impressed 
something of her own religions feeling on 
all who came within the range of her in- 
fluence ; until at last, through her untiring 
efforts and unflagging zeal, a flourishing 
convent-school was established at Namur. 

The details of Mother Julia’s life are 
Catholic, and with many of her ideas we 
have no sympathy ; moreover, much of her 
work was of questionable value. But her 
spirit of consecrated love, of devotion to 
the highest good of others, of unresting 
labor aud unquestioning trnst, was truly 
Christian and deserving of the high praise 
of imitation. 

We make this mention of her life only to 
emphasize the fact that the Catholic Church 
has always utilized the ability and piety of 
woman in the only ways it could consistent- 
ly do so. It has been called the Woman’s 
Church, not only because it lifts all woman- 
hood to the highest position of honor in the 
person of the Virgin Mother, nor because 
it appeals to sentiments which are naturally 
strongest in woman’s soul ; bat also because 
it recognizes woman’s ability to labor and 
furnishes a field for her activity and a 
channel for her influence. True, the field is 
narrow, a mere fringe on the wayside which 
else would be left waste ; but it is something 
to afford even so much as this, and the way 
that this little plot has been tilled and 
turned into a blooming garden shows what 
woman’s training hand can do in a larger 
enclosure with better implements. 

It would be well for Protestants to learn 
this lesson from the Mother they are so ac- 
customed to despise. With their larger 
views, more practical aims, and more ex- 
pansive spirit, they should give woman a 
wider field, a more varied work, and a 
heartier welcome than Catholicism has ever 
dreamed of allowing her. As devoted, 
saintly souls exist in Protestant church- 
es as ever knelt at a Catholic shrine ; and 
we have scores and hundreds of women 
fitted by nature for religions offices and 
trusts, and called by their gifts and graces to 
the higher services of souls. Let no one 
imagine for one moment the Catholic 
Church has a monopoly of female piety, or 
owns all the saints ; for every Protestant 
church has women who, if properly en- 
couraged and nurtured and entrusted with 
the fitting work, would excel any whose 
names adorn Catholio annals. And it only 
needs a comprehension of their capacities 
and the proper encouragement to tempt 
them from their isolation, and to a ministry 
corresponding to the generous and advanced 
ideas in which they are schooled to fill, onr 
society with the powers and fruit of their 
faith and the odor of their sanctity. We 
hope onr Protestant churches will see what 
they have lost by their unwise and irra- 
tional exclusion of women from their ser- 
vices; and that while woman needs the 


sustaining and enriching and hallowing 
spirit that comes from the holiest offices 
and acts, the chnrob needs still more the 
refining and elevating and humanizing in- 
fluence of woman's ministry. 


A Girl’s View of • the Case. 

BY ALICE WILLIAMS. 

It has been urged by many young men, 
backed by the public journals, that the un- 
deniable decrease in the number of mar- 
riages of late is owing to the fearful ex- 
travagance of youDg women in the matter 
of dress and personal expenditure. Now, 
mon cher Editor, will you give space in 
your columns for a few words on the sub- 
ject from one who necessarily sees the 
qaestion from “ the other side ? ” J 

If the young women of to-day dress more 
elaborately, stylishly, and consequently ex- 
pensively, than formerly, the fact is prin- 
pally attributable to the exacting taste of 
gentlemen in this respect. I am fully pre- 
pared for the volley of indignant denials 
which such a statement calls forth, but I 
persist in my assertion notwithstanding. 

Says one unsophisticated youth, “ A 
pretty woman is quite as attractive to the 
masculine eye in a ten-cent calico as in a 
silk velvet with its costly accompaniments 
of rich lace and gold ornaments.” O, ju- 
venis 1 how can you fib so ? Remember 
the fate of Ananias and Sapphira and be 
warned thereby. Your sense of right has 
unconsciously led you to confuse what 
ought to be with what is. Any thoughtful 
girl will tell you that you are egregiously 
mistaken. 

I know many girls, sensible, talented, 
and passably pretty, who pass evening after 
evening in society unnoticed, simply be- 
cause they are plainly dressed ; but let a 
shallow-brained, showily-dressed girl enter 
the assembly, and in half an hour all the 
gentlemen, eligible or ineligible, will have 
shown her attention. 

Let the girl in the ten-cent calico be ever 
so estimable in character, or gifted in at- 
tainments, her gentlemen acquaintances 
will speak of her as “ a very worthy young 
person — really quite nice ; ” they may call 
too, semi-occasionally, to be entertained 
with music and sensible conversation ; but 
when they have a mind to devote their su- 
perfluous cash to a drive on the Avenue 
they select for a companion, not the worthy 
young woman, but the girl who can grace 
their equipage with the most stylish 
carriage-dress. The girl who can command 
the most elegant costume is sure of the 
best escort to parties and evening assem- 
blies, and that man is most envied among 
his male friends who escorts to opera or 
concert the most magnificently arrayed 
lady. The simply-robed maiden, whenever 
there is a popular lecture or ooncert or 
opera, must depend for escort on Papa or 
Brother John ; or, if she is so unfortunate 
a* Jo possess neither, must stay at at home. 

^anijiy Fern tells girls that it is entirely 
their own fault wh<m they have few escorts 
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bo entertainments ; that gentlemen hesitate 
to ask a lady to aocompany them to plaoes 
of amusement, since this involves the addi- 
tional expanse of reserved seats, carriage, 
bouquet, etc., etc. But I conteud that this 
unnecessary expense is the gentleman’s 
fault ; yonng women, in the majority of 
cases, care little for it, and many regret it, 
since it compels them to make a more elab- 
orate toilet for the occasion than they need 
otherwise prepare. Many girls have told 
me that they would prefer to go to places 
of public entertainment plainly dressed, 
and withont any of this extra expense, 
which m most cases arises from sheer 
snobbishness in the escort. Girls cannot 
talk upon this subject to their masculine 
friends, for gentlemen are apt to resent any 
such expression of opinion as an indirect 
inference that they cannot afford the ex- 
pense (resent it all the more quickly because 
in many cases they cannot well afford it), 
and so there is nothing for it but to allow 
the foolish custom to continue- But didn’t 
a certain little friend of mine, who had 
been accustomed to “ do the thing in style ” 
in this manner, as soon as she was engaged, 
persuade “Fred” that all this superfluous 
expense was mere nonsense, procure her- 
self a plain, dark opera cloak, and make 
her journeys to and from opera house and 
theatre in the street-cars ? And to my cer- 
tain knowledge there are dozens of girls in 
this city who would be glad to be permitted 
to do likewise. 

“Tom likes his ladies to do him credit,” 
says Fanny in " The Old Fashioned Girl.” 
There, mon cher, is the root of the whole 
matter. Oar bachelor finds it a consum- 
mate bore to escort any girl whose stylish- 
ness of dress does not “ do him credit.” 
Cincinnati, Nov. 15, 1871. 


Naiads of the Fountain. 

Ws throw the spray from oar laughing rilla, 

As they leap and dance from the summer hills. 
There shall be a song in the brooklet’s flow ; 

If thine ear is close it will let tbee know ; 

He, something of beauty whispering still. 

That the heart of yoatb sad of age shall thrill ; 

In the mirrors bright thou shalt sea thy face. 

And abalt learn to add still a newer grace. 

In tbe pure, rich thoughts shall come to thee, 

In the light that makes all my spirit free ; 

Theu shalt learn to weep nevermore, nor pine, 

For oar founts shall leap, and the epray be thine. 

SrBAOtTX, 

The Mathematics of Marriage. 

Rev. Samuel Osgood is contributing a series 
of articles on social problems to Harper's Monthly, 
which, if we may judge from the quality of the 
first, will possess unusual interest. In this pa- 
per the genial and sohol&rly writer says 1— 

Few aspects of modern scienoe are more 
startling to the uninitiated reader than the at- 
tempts to measure exactly the force of tbe ten- 
dency to marriage. The common habit has 
been to estimate this tendency by its relations 
to certain social conditions rather than to es- 
cntial human nature. Ot course, vastly many 
epositions towards marriage have been 
pped by limited means and social obstacles, 
yet those dispositions are none the less facts 
that are to be taken into the account, and likely 


to give signs of themselves in the long run. 
Many a real desire does not become apparent in 
act, and we must try in every way to note tbe 
existence ot tbe desire. Thus, look to a very 
important set of observations upon marriages of 
an unusual kind. That very few marriages take 
plaoe before tbe age of sixteen is explained by 
tbe absence of the necessity and tbe want of 
ability to keep bouse ; but that more marriages 
are found to take place — as in Belgium in 1840- 
45— between persons from thirty to thirty-five 
years of age than between persons from twenty- 
five to thirty years, by no means proves that 
the marriage tendency was greater at the former 
period, and it may be accounted for by pruden- 
tial considerations, and tbe relative thrift of tbe 
parties. We are to make a fair estimate of tbe 
elements that enter into the marriage move- 
ment 

There is much truth in tbe saying of Mon- 
tesquieu, “that wherever a family can live at 
ease a marriage takes plaoe,” and this remark 
indicates materially the point of connection be- 
tween the frequency of marriages and the pre- 
vailing social eoono my. The universal instinct 
moves according to conditions that do not de- 
pend on individual will, and yet these condi- 
tions follow a certain order, rb has been very 
clearly shown. It is only remarkable that there 
is less regularity in tbe absolute and relative 
frequency of marriages than in the thousand 
manifold combinations in respect to the age and 
civil state of the parties, as well as of the season 
of the year of tbe marriage. This regularity ex- 
tends to all ages and positions, and it is more 
certain what will be the proportion of youths 
and maidens, baohelors and widows, or wid- 
owers with maidens, widows for the second or 
third time married, early marriages between 
sixteen and twenty-one years, normal marriages 
between twenty-one and thirty years, or late be- 
tween thirty and fifty years, or abnormal after 
fifty, sixty, or eighty years, or of young men 
under thirty with elderly women over forty-five, 
yes, even over sixty or seventy years ; and of 
young women from seventeen to twenty-five to 
men of seventy years and over, wbioh may well 
be called monstrous, or marriages of calculation 
— we say that it is more certain what propor- 
tion of sach various classes of marriages will 
take place than what is the whole avarage num- 
ber of marriages. Strange as it seems, it is true 
that the universal proportion seems less regular 
than the special. But the reason is obvious, 
from the fact that while the whole number of 
marriages depends muoh on the times and 
changing lot ot the people, the various classes 
of marriage depend more upon general canses 
that belong to human nature in general A 
year of famine or panic will reduce the rate of 
marriage, but they who do marry will be likely 
to show the same variety of tastes, infirmities, 
calculation, forethought, or lolly, as in more 
prosperous times. The tables show that in 
fourteen different states of Europe the lowest 
average of marriages was the year of famine — 
1847— that followed the poor harvest of 1846. 
Iu Prussia the number of marriages in 1847 was 
1 to 129 persons, in England 1 to 126 persons, 
and in Franoe 1 to 141 persons, in place of the 
larger proportion of the year before, which 
records 1 marriage to every 116, 116, 131, sever- 
ally, in those countries. 


Sous witless wight observes that they always 
have plenty of tongue at the repasts of the Wo- 
man’s Club. 


Pompilia. 

A gbe it theme ; may my strength be adequate t 
For, to paint Tompilia dares my feebleness I 
How did I unaware engage so much — 

Find myself undertaking to produce 
A faultless nature in a flawless form ? 

What’s here ? 0 turn aside, nor dare the blaze 
Of such a crown, such constellation, say. 

As jewels hero thy front, Humanity I 
First Infancy, pellucid as a pearl ; 

Then childhood — stone which, dewdrop at the first 
(An old conjecture) sucks, by dint of gaze. 

Blue from the sky, and turns to sapphire go 1 
Tet both these gems eclipsed by, last and best. 
Womanliness and wifehood opaline, 

Its milk-white pallor— chastity— suffused 
With here and there a tint and hint of flame— 
Desire— the lapidary loves to find. 

Such jewel 8 bind conspicuously thy brow, 

Pompilia, infant, child, maid, woman, wife— 

Crown the ideal in our earth at laQk 
What should a faculty like mine dwuere ; 

Close eyes, or else the rasher hurry band t 

Bobebt Bbownino. 


The home of Wendell Phillips, in Exeter 
Place, Boston, is built close upou the street, 
with no grass-plot or vailing intervening between 
it and the narrow Bidewalk. Altogether, in the 
appearance of the dwelling and its surroundings, 
it is just such a simple abode as in a large city 
would be supposed to be within reach of and 
likely to ba occupied by an industrious artisan 
or person of very limited means. Possessing an 
income far beyond his simple expenditures, the 
receipts derived from his numerous lecturing en- 
gagements, with all other superabundant means, 
are expended annually in deeds of charity. Of 
his silent, unostentatious gifts to the needy, 
much of whiob never reaches the ear of the pub- 
lic, who so loiters around among the humbler of 
the old residents of Boston will hear many af- 
fecting narrations. A leveller in theory, Mr. 
Phillips is conscientious to a degree rare in our 
time, that bis every-day life and practice should 
correspond strictly with the enunciation of bi6 
public opinions. Than the interior of his home, 
and the appliances for creature comforts, nothing 
could be simpler. Only books and piotures, 
and the brooding presence of culture and 
high refinement beautifying all, make different 
tbe home of the thinker, tbe hum anitarian, the 
nation’s foremost orator, from the hnmble abode 
of one ot the toiling masses, for the ameliora- 
tion of whose condition his life is con secrated. 


A “Tobmentbd Woman” writes to a San 
Francisco woman that men will make a propo- 
sition of marriage after a six weeks' acquaint- 
ance, when in reality they know no more of the 
woman whom they ask to marry them than 
they do of the man in the moon. There are 
men who will propose marriage to ns whose 
business would keep them two-thirds of the 
time in tbe wilds of the continent. They seem 
to imagine that the honor of their name and 
alliance would be a sufficient compensation 
for a life spent two-thirds in the condition of 
grass-widowhood, or of one entirely subject to 
the provisions of the backwoods. There are 
others, confirmed invalids, who, because we 
are pleasing to them, elect ns to the station 
of their nurses for life. Others are as poor as 
poverty, yet not for a moment do they hesitate 
to offer us shares in their like poverty. All of 
which are regarded as equally absurd and ridic- 
ulous. 


Some people fancy they have a mission her 
cause they have nothing else. 
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In the Mines. 

BY MYRRH MILLER. 

Bear you in mind, women of the East, 
that you have an advocate away on the 
Pacific slope laboring for human rights. 

Miss Anthony came to Portland from 
San Francisco about two months ago, and 
has lectured to crowded houses in Portland- 
on-Willamette and in all the towns along 
the river, up and down, over and beyond. 
Everywhere she has made a sensation. 
Lawyers, judges, teachers, and preachers 
pause and listen. The women follow her 
with “bless you,” but the men hardly 
know whether to laugh or ory. 

After Miss Anthony had made her tour 
np the smiling Willamette and down again, 
she, accompanied by Mrs. A. Y. D uni way, 
editor of the New Northwest, made a tour on 
the Columbia river, and visited the mining 
districts. If Miss Aanthony has made a sen- 
sation anywhere it is in the mines. 

A brief sketch of the miner will give you 
an idea of what manner of man listens to 
Miss Anthony’s lectures in the Blue moun- 
tains of Oregon. 

Twenty-five years ago a youth resided 
with his widowed mother and their young 
sisters, in that romantic portion of New 
York made so charming by the sketches of 
Washington Irving. A few years before, he 
had stood beside the open grave of his 
father, and friends had pitied the pretty 
boy as the gentle winds lifted the wet curls 
from his fair, boyish forehead. Then, for 
the first time, devolved upon him the re- 
sponsibilities of a protector and supporter 
of the weak and afflicted, and the perform- 
ance of his duty made him feel that he was 
a man. 

The industrious boy toils on patiently 
for a few years, but the fame of El Dorado 
comes to his ears and charms his mind. 
He pleads for his mother’s consent to try 
his fortnne in California for one year. But 
there is still another besides mother and 
sisters, one whom he loves with tender and 
passionate devotion, and his love is re- 
turned. 

How can those loving women give him 
up ? But he is eloquent as well as ambitious, 
and he gains his point. Tearfully they 
repair his wardrobe and pack his trunk. 
His mother has a thousand misgivings, his 
sisters wonder and doubt and dream, but 
Nell, she only weeps. The morning of his 
departure comes, and he takes a hurried 
adieu of mother and sisters, and while his 
darliDg clings to his neck he, cheerfully as 
possible, renews his promises and says, 
“ Write often, Nell, and be true to me one 
year.” “Forever and forever,” sobs Nell, 
and he is gone. 

Crossing the plaius behind a team of 
oxen, our your hero gathers more dust than 
gold or glory. We cannot follow him 
through all his meanderings. You all 
know something of the land of gold in the 
early times, and of the hardships, disappoin t- 
menfc, and danger of the first adventurers. 
Our hero has passed through them all. He 


did not return, but is still toiling, still hoping. 
The first year his expectations were equal 
in magnitude to those of Mr. Pip, of Dick- 
ens’ immortal story. He worked night and 
day ; but one morning he aro^e to find that 
his whole earnings and prospects were 
rained by a flood. But the dear letters 
from home cheered him. Again he toiled, 
and with certainty of success ; but one night 
he climbed to his high bunk to dream of his 
Nell and to hear her loving voice in his 
dreams. But dreams are to be read contra- 
wise, and in the morning the express 
brought him a letter from the dear Nell’s 
own hand, saying, “I am married, Charlie, 
but not to him who was the starlight of 
my girlhood. Forgive me, and love an- 
other.” 

Love another ! Those were the days 
when men climbed to dangerous niches in 
the mountains to catch a glimpse of a 
woman. Love another ! Aud there was 
not one unmarried woman within fifty 
miles, and not another in the world 
he could love. Had the water that bub- 
bled through the flume been deep this 
sketch might end here. But our hero was 
proud, and scorned to drown himself in 
muddv water. He sold his claim for a song, 
and went out into the dismal gulches and 
camped alone to meditate among the skulls 
of fallen Indians. Presently, by accident, 
he “ struck the colors ” iu a creek and went 
to mining again. A year after came news 
of the death of his mother ; and then, one 
by one, his sisters were all married. Poor 
Charlie ! what was there loft to shield him 
from the temptations that beset the miner ? 
What was there for him to toil for now ? 

But the fascinations of mining life are 
strange, and to-night the miner drags him- 
self wearily up the steep canon where he 
has worked all day in haggard weariuess. 
The great wheel that has turned tirelessly 
since daylight has ceased ; the creak of the 
derrick is heard no longer, and the miner 
enters his little low, cheerless aud chairless 
cabiu. Wearily the gum boots are pulled 
off ; his face is white with fatigue ; he is hun- 
gry, worn and lonely, and the thought of the 
woman he loved and hoped to have for wife 
flashes over him making him sadder still. A 
brother miner from a neighboring cabin 
breaks the gloom by shouting, “ Hello, 
Charlie, guess what’s going to happen?” 

“ Horse-race, raffle, or lmrdy-dauoe ? ” 

“ Something better than all put together. 
A woman lectures in the court-house to- 
night !” 

Our miner is a strong-minded man. He 
has learned to be cool and deliberate under 
excitement, but this is too much for him. 
He drops the match he is lighting and 
the long white shavings of pitch-pine fall 
at his feet. Charlie arises and confronts 
his visitor, greeting him with a grab which 
would not be over-graceful in a drawing- 
room. 

Then follows “ hurrah,” a chorus of two 
voices. 

“Going?” queries Bob. “Admission 
I one dollar.” 


I “I never gave a woman a dollar in my 
life. One dollar 1 enormous 1 ” with mock 
gravity. The pitch fagot is lighted ; the 
bean-kettle is set over the fire, the tea is 
warmed, and in a few minutes the uncere- 
monious miners' meal is disposed of, and 
the remaining “grub” is tucked away 
under the shelves. 

Among the eager crowd of faces that 
throng the court-house is our miner. But 
where are the curls that shook so poetically 
in the sunshine on the dreamy Hudson, 
and what means that bare shining scalp ? 
To use his own words, he has rooted around 
in rough places until he has worn all the 
hair from his head. Poor bald head 1 

Miss Anthony arises &n(&begins her lec- 
ture in her own plain, clear w&y. She speaks 
of the tyranny of man and of oppressed wo- 
manhood. Our miner thinks he would like 
to see a woman oppressed and get hold of 
the man who did the oppressing. Then 
she alludes to the power of the ballot, and 
cites the many truthfal and pitable oases 
where women toil, suffer and forbear until 
their lives are worn out by suffering ; and, 
after making several lucid points and stating 
her premises in her own unanswerable way, 
she appeals to man to aid in procuring for 
woman her only safeguard, the ballot. 

It seems strange to our hero who has 
dreamed of fair woman for years, longing 
for and loving her and her only, and hoping 
only for her love in return, that any man 
on the face of the earth could be so unap- 
preciative and uu grateful as to oppress or 
neglect her, aud that night as he climbs 
into his bunk lie says sorrowfully : "I am 
an unlucky miner ; I am completely out of 
luck ; I had a sweetheart once, but she was 
false. I had a mother, too, and sisters, but 
they are gone or married ; I am old, and 
weary, and must soon leave these diggings 
and move on to my “claim” in the other 
world. Wonder what “prospect” I have 
there ? I wonder if the angels will love a 
fellow ?” 

Poor miner ! his powerful and patient 
arm wields the blow that brings forth the 
“ sinew of commerce,” and the merchant, 
the farmer, the trader and professional man 
get it, and he toils on. 

The youug woman reared and educated in 
the mines has as much individuality as the 
miner. She is a rare commodity, be it known, 
and is appreciated by herself and others 
accordingly. Not that she is always vain 
or heartless ; bnt she knows her power and 
uses it too. She knows that when she 
walks down the canon through the streets, 
she holds puckered in her own coqnettish 
mouth ’an affluence of gifts called by the 
miners smiles. These “ smiles ” lavishly 
bestowed, as they usually are, make many 
hearts happy. Very few have the temerity 
to hope for more than a smile ; but occa- 
sionally there are poor, visionary fellows 
who flatter around this little light of the 
miaing camp, aud she does not feel that it 
is in the least sinful to laugh when they get 
their wings singed ; and when the fortunate 
one does come at last, there is a little wed- 
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ding "which is strangely like a funeral to all 
except the bride and bridegroom, b'pth of 
whom seem to be utterly indifferent to bu- ■ 
man suffering. But these faithful victims, ^ 
instead of forsaking her, watch jealously 1 
that the victor does not underrate his prize, 
so that the wife of the mining camp knows 
little and dreams little of the duties and 
deprivations of the wife in the Atlantic 
States. 

This is an imperfect sketch of the miner 
and the young lady of the camp. But Miss 
Anthony has not done all her talking to 
these two in this lovely Valley of the 
Willamette. There are many earnest, 
thoughtful women here who labor with her. 
She’ is now in Olympia, and with Mrs 
D uni way have addressed the Territorial 
Legislature. In all probability women will 
vote in Washington Territory very soon 
through the earnest, persistent efforts of 
your missionary. 

Saleh, Oregon. 


Two IfS. 

Ir it might only be 
That in the singing sea. 

The living lighted so? , 

There were a plaoe for you to creep 
Away within the tinted weeds, and aleep,— 

A cradled, curtained place for you 
To take the happy rest for two 

And then If it might be 

Appointed unto me 

(God knows how sweet to me I) 

To plunge into the sharp surprise 
Of burning battle's blood, and dust and cries, 
And face the hottest fire for you, 

And fight the deadly fight for two ! 

Elizabeth Stuabt Pbelfb. 


“Aspendale.” 

Roberts Bbothebs, of Boston, have 
presented Miss Preston’s thoughts to us 
in a pretty volume of 219 pages. The 
paper and type are excellent, and help to 
make its perusal easy aud agreeable. Al- 
though the volume is thoughtful and sug- 
gestive, and bears evidence that the author 
has brought considerable experience of life 
and critical acumen to its composition, it 
still seems more like what an artist would 
call a study for a book than the completed 
work. 

The story is a mere thread, just strong 
enough to hold lengthy conversations on 
things literary, social, religious, etc., car- 
ried on by a company of cultivated people 
•who are brought together in a remote 
country neighborhood of New Eogland, 
where two women, tried and trusted friends, 
come to make a home in which to pass the 
afternoon of life. 

The story, what little there is of it, halts 
too often to allow the different characters 
time to carry their explanation of matters 
and things in general even to the verge of 
prolixity. The personages of the book 
seem too much like mouth-pieces created 
for the purpose of uttering the writer’s pet 
ideas. There is too much palpable effort 
made to keep them up, in a thin and un- 
substantial strain of culture and thought. 
We have never come across a transcen- 


dental neighborhood like Aspendale ; but 
we cannot help thinking", if such a place 
exists, it must be stupid and tiresome to a 
degree. Intellectuality runs to seed iu such 
soil ; and, although the society of opinion- 
ated, bookish people, all striving to say the 
smartest thing they can think of, might 
dazzle for a time, one would at length turn 
foj relief to the company of humble hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, who use ths 
vernacular of the rural districts, and talk 
principally of the crops and the weather. 

Two characters — Alcibiades, the selfish, 
polished, young student, aud Old Sally, a 
blunt, outspoken Yankee woman of the 
servant class — converse only enough to 
make us wish they had more frequently 
interrupted the dissertations of their gar- 
rulous companions. The episode of Paul 
is touching, and well told. Miss Preston 
has touched many problems without solv- 
ing any of them. She sees a new order of 
things emerging from the old, but is Dot 
certain it will better our condition. She 
has stirred the pan pretty thoroughly in 
this volume, without allowing it to settle. 
Perhaps, before another is written, she may 
give the cream time to rise. Some of the 
literary criticisms are excellent. The one 
on the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” 
is worthy of special condemnation. 


Loveless Lives. 

What is ordinarily called pity is rather 
stupid and blind, with no eyes to see below 
the surface. It cries over a mendicant, it 
wails over a shipwreck or a fire ; but it can- 
not discern or feel for deeper moral trage- 
dies enacted at the fireside. The number 
of people pity might discover, if the divine 
chrism were laid upon its eyes, who have 
only a lonely outlook into life, is appalling. 
They may sustain various relations, be 
called husband, wife, sister, brother, father, 
child ; aud still they are engirt by a ring of 
desolation as absolute as the horizon of the 
desert. They carry December into May. 
They are unsunned and bleak in the balm- 
iest weather. They grow pathetic or acid- 
ulous, and the eyes plead with dumb, un- 
satisfied longings, or the face becomes 
sharp and peaked, and the tongue exudes 
gall. 

Some of the most disagreeable men and 
women are what they are because they are 
loveless. The world has giveu them buf- 
fets for kisses, and gibes for soft words. 
They have grown thorny to save themselves 
from iusauity. Where the heart has been 
grievously wounded it sometimes protects 
itself from accidental hurts by the spikes 
of ill-humor. The injured oyster, it is said, 
closes its shell aud makes a pearl. The 
hurt soul too seldom fashions a jewel out 
of repulses and slights ; we discover how 
much it has suffered by the added strength 
of its bitterness. If we knew the silent, un- 
shared tragedies of some very hard aud 
graceless people our eyes would be suf- 
fused with such tears as seldom gather iu 
■ them, our judgments would be softened, 


and our charity receive a distilled drop of 
sweetness. 

Who ever thinks of pitying those who can 
not win the love of others? There are certain 
wise saws we are iu the habit of repeating : 

“ Those who would have friends must show 
themselves friendly ; love makes love. ” 
But there are unfortunates — and most of 
us know at least one — thrust into life with- 
out the key to unlock the finer affections, 
destitute of the clue by which the labyrinth 
of hearts alone can Be traced. They fumble 
with the lock, but never learn the secret of 
its words ; they wander about the maze, 
but are unable to reach the bower where 
the sweet spirit reposes. They are balked 
and defeated in the one sui^reme longing of 
nature, and the world calls them churl or 
misanthrope. Shy, sensitive beings, who 
cannot reveal themselves to others, suffer 
the sorest pangs ; tb@k wear a mask which 
they strive to tear awSy, but cannot ; they 
chill where they would warm ; they darken 
where they would glow. The strange con- 
tradictions of organism ruin their chances 
of happiness, and leave them the mere phan- 
toms of what they ought to be. 

There are strong men incapable of look- 
ing down the vista of a black, loveless life. 
They dissipate their powers of reflection, 
or they rush into the whirl of affairs. Many 
a man braces himself all round with stren- 
uous toil, that he may not too often re- 
member how empty are his heart and life. 
Many a woman abandons herself to folly, 
that she may forget the despair of a pure 
love. 

Those who are loveless are in some sense 
at cross purposes with Nature. Love makes 
the world go round ; it is the soul of the 
harmonies of the universe. Where it is not, 
there must necessarily be an unturned key, 
a broken string. Love makes the perfect 
accord. Without it, the face may be placid, 
but the heart will ache ; the voice may be 
evenly modulated, but it will hold a sob ; 
the lips may smile, but they will kuow how 
to quiver iu auguish. People grow terribly 
pathetic, or terribly angular, under the 
ordeal ; for life can only be sweetened and 
perfected through loving and being loved. 

Miss Robsbtti, whose elegant book on Dante 
we mentioned last week, introduces the volume 
with these fine sentences : — 

“ Dante is a name unlimited in place aud 
period. Not Italy, bat the universe, is his 
birtbplaoe ; not the fourteenth oentnry, but all 
Time is his epoch. He rises before us and 
above us like the Pyramids — awful, massive, 
solitary ; the embodiment of the character the 
realization of the science, ot his clime and 
day ; yet the outcome ot a far wider past, the 
standard of a far wider future. Like the 
Pyramids, again, he is known to all by uaiue 
and by pictorial representation ; must we not 
add, like them unknown to most by actual sight 
and presence ? Who among ns has indeed ex- 
perienced the soul-subduing hush of his solem- 
nity, who beheld all average heights dwarfed by 
his sublimity ? ” 

Black thibet doth is exceedingly popular. 
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"Words and Works. 

Long division — separation for life. 

A waist of time — a stout dowager's. 

A seamstress’ exclamation — Ahem ! 

The Pacha of Egypt is establishing schools 
for girls. 

The woman who carries everything before her 
is a waiter. 

Many young ladie6 like soldiers, but all would 
like a good offer, sir. 

The young man who wanted a nursery was 
advised to take a wife. 

A school-girl is like a fawn, because she says, 
“Call me early, mother, dear.” 

It has been wickedly said that woman’s 
tongue is an organ without stops. 

The proverb that King Lear heard from his 
daughters : “Go, father, and fare worse.” 

The Baroness de Rothschild supports a 
school for the education ot Jewish girls at Jeru- 
salem. 

Miss Evans will write adife of Alexander H. 
Stephens. It is a pity she had not chosen a 
better subject. 

Kate Field will pass the Winter in England. 
Her “ Pen Photographs ” ot Dickens are praised 
by the London papers. 

The style of arranging the back hair for the 
next season will be a French twist surrounded 
by a twisted coil or heavy braid. 

The fifth line in the fifth stanza of the poem 
“Maggie and I,” printed last week, should 
read “ that oue so cold did lie.” 

An Illinois woman sues for divorce because 
the defendant’s husbandry proved imperfect. 
The principal crop wa3 probably wild oats. 

A minister who made a long cajl on a lady 
was disooncerted at last by hearing her little 
girl whisper, “Didn’t he bring his amen with 
him ? ” 

A young lady wants to know whether a girl 
may be sure a man loves her unutterably, when 
be sits in her presence for an hour without 
speaking. 

Mrs. Charles Moulton, the critics say, wears 
the most elegant and costly concert toilets ever 
seen. Her diamonds and pearls are said to be 
of immense value. 

Indoor dresses are made up much plainer 
than last season. Overskirts are frequently 
omitted, the plain demi- train and stylish basque 
being deemed sufficient. 

Miss PniMocs, an American lady, has been 
made a Doctor of Medicine by the University of 
Zaricb, Switzerland. She studied in the medi- 
cal 6chool of the University. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, who has written and 
edited for more than a generation, is still, in her 
84ih year, at work on The Lady's Book, upon 
which she has worked 44 years. 

Mrs. Mabgeret Cassidy, who emigrated to 
Nova Scotia a centnry ago, died at Entree Is- 
land, aged 106 yeaiB, and Mrs. Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor, at Picton, aged 99 years. 

Ax a recent printer’s dinner a wicked wag of- 
fered the following toast : “ Woman— second 
only to the press in the dissemination of news." 
Dry toast, with a little more sauoe than sense. 

A Newport dressmaker has made a robe 
composed of twelve different oolors, and beside 
a large quantity of silk trimming has on it sixty 


yards of fine thread-lace. 8uch a habit is a 
robbery. 

Mbs. C. A. Farrington, of Philadelphia, writes 
admirable letters and olever editorials for the 
Milwaukee Senlinel and other papers, and would 
make a name in literature if she would devote 
herself to it 

“I am afraid,” said a lady to her husband, 
“ that I am going to have a stiff neck.” “Not 
at all improbable, my dear,” replied her spouse, 
“I have seen strong symptoms of it ever since 
we were married.’’ 

Young lady missionaries sometimes meet with 
amusing rebuff. One of them recently aocosted 
a little boy with the inqniry whether he had 
been baptized. “ Yes, mnm ; I’ve the marks on 
my arm," the young hopeful replied. 

Geoege Sand is reported to be better remun- 
erated for her writings than any other female 
author. From the Revue dee Deux M ondes 
she is to have two hundred francs a column, 
retiming the right of publication in book form. 

The Queen of Belginm has discharged her 
dressmaker withoat first discharging the dress- 
maker a little bill of $16,000. Which unqueenly 
proceeding has numerous precedents among 
thd would-be queens of oar fashionable society. 

For walking dresses, drop <f ete, whioh is the 
heaviest of all cashmeres, takes the lead. It 
comes in all the new cloth shades, and is most 
effectively trimmed with velvet to match, or 
with passementerie, or braiding in heavy pat- 
terns. 

In vain do they talk of happiness who never 
subdued an impulse in obedience to a princi- 
ple. He who never sacrificed a present to a 
future good, or a personal to a general one, 
can speak of happiness only as the bliud do ot 
colors.— Horace Mann. 

A thousand women in Massachusetts are 
making preparations for a grand State Fair in 
behalf of the Sooiety for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. Whioh is one of the phases of the 
woman movement whioh appeals to all that is 
hnmane in every human heart. 

“ Mother,’’ said a little girl who was engaged 
in making her doll an apron, “ I believe I will 
be a duchess when I grow up." “ How do yon 
ever expect to become a duchess, my daughter ? ” 
her mother asked. “ Why, by marrying a 
Dutchman, to be sure,” replied the girl.' 

Plaids are worn to some extent this season, 
especially delicate white and black plaids, and 
those mixed with green and blue. Bright plaids 
are pretty for school dresses, and may be made 
up with or without tiimmings. If velvet is used 
it should match with the predominant color. 

Why are women like ohnrehes? First, be- 
cause there is no living withoat one ; secondly, 
beoause there is many a-spire to them ; thirdly, 
because they are objeots of adoration ; and 
lastly, but by no means leastly, beoause they 
have a clear-sounding tongue in their upper 
story. 

Pittsburgh has a Female College with large, 
beautiful and well-fornished buildings and 
twenty-two experienced teachers. The total 
charges for board, light, washing, rent of fur- 
uished room and sitting in ohoroh are only $210 
per year. Which is qaite as ohsap as living at 
borne. 

The Empress Eagenie is of Scotch desoent, 
and lias always taken a lively interest in the ill- 
fated Queen Mary. At her request Prof. Petit, of 


Beauvais, has written a history of the unfortu- 
nate queen. At the outset he believed in her 
guilt, bat the foots have convinced him of her 
innocence. 

At Mrs. Burleigh’s ordination Julia Waid 
Howe said, “ Those grim and ragged outlines 
ot the theology so familiar to most of us are tbs 
work of the masculine mind. Woman in the 
pulpit will, I hope, carefully guard all that is 
just and valuable, but she will clothe and soften 
it with sympathetic coloring.” 

Miss Abbie L. Alger, daughter of W. R. Al- 
ger, the preacher and author, of Boston, has 
translated Yon Wasielwski’s “ Life of Robert 
Schumann,” published by Oliver DiLson A Co.; 
a book which will make all musioal people glad. 
Miss Alger is a yonng girl of exoellent educa- 
tion and fine literary premise 

The ex-Empress Eagenie has sold a necklace 
of pearls to Tiffany A Co., of this city, who 
ask $25,000 for the string, one-half of it lor the 
pearls and the other half for their former owner- 
ship. What American lady would not pay $12,000 
for the privilege of wearing an ornament that 
had graced the neck of an empress. 

Mbs. D. P. Sanford, a Connecticut lady, 
and the author of several interesting juveniles, 
has written a very pretty book for small child- 
ren entitled “ Five Happy Children.” It is 
prettily illustrated and printed in large type on 
thiok tinted paper, by E. P. Datton A Co., and 
just the book to make all little children happy. 

It has been judicially decided in England that 
a married woman is entitled to vote at muni- 
cipal elections, it she happens to be living apart 
from her husbaud. The law, as now interpret- 
ed, is that every woman can vote for municipal 
officers it she is an independent householder ; 
or, having a husband, if she is not under his 
control. 

“ How many genders are there ? asked a 
schoolmaster. “Three, sir, ” promptly replied 
little blue-eyes : “masculine, feminine and neu- 
ter.” “Pray, give me an example of each,” 
said the master. “ Why, you are masculine, 
because you are a man ; I am feminine, because 
I am a girl ; and I reckon Mr. Jenkins is neu- 
ter, beoause he is an old bachelor.” 

The first publie examination of a lady im 
geometry in this country took plaoe . in 1820. 
A hundred and fifty years ago a Massachusetts 
schoolmaster was dismissed for trying to teach 
girls to cipher after school. It was feared that 
division would interfere with their dinner, 
and that the role of three might npset the role 
of the traditional head oi the household. 

Dolls now indulge in all the vanities of fash- 
ion. They mast have complete outfits of the 
latest Paris styles ; they must have their dres- 
sing-cases supplied with all things reqaisite to 
make up a perfect toilette ; they must have 
writing-desks and even pooketbooks and prayer 
books. We never heard of dolls going to ohuroh,. 
bat we shall soon hear of their reading prayers. 

Ah American who recently visited Jean Inge- 
low says that she and her sister reminded him< 
of two little brown birds. Miss Ingelow is very 
benevolent. She gives away a great deal of the 
money earned by authorship. She is 8aid to. 
give a dinner to the poor every year, whioh is 
oallad Miss Ingelow's copyright dinner. She 
sent a handred dollars to the Chicago relief 
fond, and could talk of nothing else during Ike 
visit of au AoiJiioau but the disastai* 
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Female infanticide is prevalent in some 
parts of the Northwestern provinces of India. 
The late Lieutenent-Govemor reports that iu 
seven villages there were found one hundred and 
fonr boys and only one girl. Eighty-six villages 
were “suspected." Iu one place the Baboos 
had twenty boys, but “ no girl had ever been 
married from among them.” Iu a group of ten 
villages there was not one girl, and in ten others 
“ the marriage of a girl is an unknown cere- 
mony.” Most of the families of the Baboos and 
Koonrs practice female infanticide. 

Madame Jeanette Powzb, one of the most 
eminent feminine naturalists of the day, who 
recently died in France, was the discoverer of 
the manner in which the shell ot the nautilus is 
formed, and her experiments upon the subject 
are among the most curious of the age. It is 
to her that we owe the invention ot the aquar- 
ium. She was muoh esteemed in the scientific 
world, a member of most of the European 
academies of science, and held a grade oi high 
distinction at the Academy of Brussels, and, 
withal, so truly feminine and simple-hearted 
that she won the love of whoever kuew her. 

Anne E. McDowell, who edits the women's 
department of the Philadelphia Republic , and 
does it finely, gives an interesting account of 
the Industrial Home for Blind Women in that 
city, which is presided over by a board of ladies 
from every denomination. The Home is in- 
tended to be industrial and self-supporting, but 
the kind hearts which preside over it feel that 
Christian charity would forbid them to close the 
doors upon the weak and infirm, and open them 
only to the strong and helpful ; consequently, 
some aged and invalid women find shelter at 
and will remain inmates of the institution until 
some special arrangements can be made for their 
benefit and support. 

In the Internal Revenue Bureau at Washing- 
ton there are ninety ladies employed. Some of 
these do clerical work of the highest order. The 
Commissioner oi Internal Revenue, Mr. Doug- 
lass, gives it as his opiuiou that the employ- 
ment of these ladies as clerks is a decided suc- 
cess, This bureau was one of the first where 
this experiment was made, and where it has 
found its most successful solution so far as cleri- 
cal work is concerned. There is only one lady 
iu this bureau who receives more than the $900. 
The reason given for this failure to do justice iu 
giving equal pay for equal labor is that if it is 
given to one all would waut it This sort of 
reasoning is profound, and embodies the average 
fair play accorded to women generally. 

The meetings of the Northwestern Woman’s 
Suffrage Association at Indianapolis, Nov. 15 
and 16, were earnest, harmonious and enthusias- 
tic. Among the speakers was the aoting Gover- 
nor of Wyoming, who explained the operation 
of woman suffrage in that territory and said he 
could te *ify that there was nothing which could 
have prevented ! the most refined and fastidious 
lady from casting her vote ; on the contrary, 
her presence exercised the most civilizing and 
beneficial influence. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Hazlet, Mrs. Ohnrchell, Professor Brooks, 
Mrs. Ballou, and a number ol other well-known 
speakers. Mrs. Hazlet spoke strongly in oppo- 
sition to everything that goes nnder the name 
of “ free love,” and denounced every attempt to 
saddle that impure thing upon the back of the 
woman suffrage movement. It is designed to 
carry out a complete system of local organiza- 
tion, and awaken a publio interest which shall 
make itself felt in the Legislature. 


The “William Henry Letters ” of Mrs. Diaz 
were a rich treat She shows a wonderfal com- 
prehension of the nature of boys. Her new 
volume, “ William Henry and his Friends,” is 
quite as good, if not better, than its predecessor. 
Moreover, she understands something of a 
boy’s liking of old ladies, and makes Silas Fry 
write to his sister : “ I always had a liking for 
old ladies — they are so sympathizing, so pro- 
tecting ! always wanting to do up your unlucky 
fingers, or make you a poultice, or tie something 
around yonr neck. Td sooner have Mother De- 
light come into the house than a whole opera 
troupe. Wish you could see her, I know ’twould 
cheer you up. Why, her -entrance really seems 
to light up a room. Everybody in it smiles. 
Can’t help it, her expression is 60 catching. 

* Why, here’s Mother Delight ! ’ they exclaim. 

* Now take your things right off 1 We’ll put an- 
other piece of meat in the pot,’ alluding to a 
saying of hers, that folks always ought to go 
visiting time enough to have another piece of 
meat put in the pot I call the old lady hand- 
some. In the first place she wears a oap. I do 
hope, Juliana, that if ever you are an old lady, 
you’ll Wear caps." 

I Mbs. Chables Moulton, whose musioal gifts 
, and attainments have won great renown at home 
| and abroad, is a Cambridge girl who went to 
Europe at the age of 17, and mach of the time 
since her voice has been under the most careful 
and thorough tiaining. Her voice reminds one 
of Miss Kellogg, though it is fuller in the lower 
register, for she is a genuine mezzo-soprano. 
Her upper notes are remarkably sweet, clear and 
lull, but the middle tones are not always devoid j 
of au unmusical surface. Her runs and trills are : 
wonderfully smooth and delicate, but there is 
something lacking in her tones, a subtle shading 
aud inspiration that should be there, the want 
of which fails to complete the artistic perfection 
and creates dissatisfaction with the listener. 

“ A sewino-oibl and dressmaker, who by 
years of industry had saved a little money, 
even while the Chicago fire was still raging 
telegraphed to her brother in Illinois for a car- 
load of provisions. They were sent. This same 
girl took six families into her rented hon9e, and 
daring the two days following the fire led 600 
people. Those who kuew her describe her as a 
modest, retiring, Christian girl, and these facts 
were learned, not from her, but * lrom others. 
Such girls are an honor to the race. 

M. D. Conway gives the following account 
of a woman who was shot in Paris, for the truth 
of which he vouches. No more strikiag instance 
of moral heroism has come to notice of late. 
“^Daring the Commune, an eminent surgeon 
in Paris, who had no sympathy with it, em- 
ployed himself in aidiag the wounded who were 
brought to his hospital. His chief assistant was 
a woman — a Communist — who, day and night, 
nursed the wounded, aud was the most valuable 
assistant the surgeon had. When the Com- 
mune fell, the surgeon was arrested and marched 
to the drum-head court-martial. He supposed 
he would be shot. As he approached the door 
of the tribunal, he met his late female assistant 
coming out between two soldiers. 1 Why, 
Adelel’ he exclaimed, ‘how came you here?' 
The woman fixed hard eyes on him, aud said, 

4 1 don’t know you, sir.* The surgeon concluded 
that his case must indeed be hopeless, as this 
woman deolined to acknowledge his acquaint- 
ance. Nevertheless, he got off somehow, and 
then learned that at the znomeot when Adele 
said ‘ I don’t know you, sir/ she was on her way 


to be shot, and was shot For fear ot preju- 
dicing his case she had repressed any disposition 
to cry to him for aid — she had denied herself 
thelast word of sympathy proffered on her way 
to death l ” 

The Capital has a capital article on women as 
Government clerks, giving a complete list of the 
number employed in the different departments 
and the salaries paid them. It concludes by saying 
that the result of the investigation made in re- 
gard to the sncces8 of this experiment — for up 
to this time it has been looked upon as on trial 
— is found when tried by the tests applied to 
other systems to be a success. The testimony 
of heads of bureaus and others in position to 
judge in regard to it is nearly unanimous. All 
the talk of women comparing unfavorably with 
men as regards honest and capable en<Jt>avor is 
mere “ bosh,” and where it exists is the iault of 
the discipline of the office, and not the sex ot 
the clerk. Hold women to the same accounta- 
bility with them, make them amenable to the 
same discipline, and pay them according to the 
resnlt, and there will be no complaint of this 
kind. Upon the question of character, ability* 
and moral worth of the ladies holding these po- 
sitions, in spite of all calumnies, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of an impartial observer that 
the personal morality and Integrity of the lady 
employees of the Government is quite up to 
if not above the average of women anywhere 
holding any position in life. In intelligence 
they are, as a rule, superior. Socially there is 
nothing to complain of. They are esteemed 
and recognized, if merits aud acquirements are 
considered, with the household divinities of 
prominent public men or the petted ladies of 
fashion. 

The New England Woman’s Club, in Boston, 
gave Robert Colly er a very hearty and handsome 
reception the other day. The rooms were beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion ; bunches of 
Autumn leaves, glowing with the brightest 
scarlet, crimson and yellow, were placed over 
the doors and windows, from chandeliers and 
picture frames long sprays of smilax trailed its 
clear gree'nness, and bunches of exquisite flowers 
blossomed in vases on every table and mantel. 
The air was perfumed with the subtle, delicate 
odor of violets, aud the stronger perfume of 
roses. Mrs. Howe presided in her superbly 
gracious way. Mr. Collyer spoke as is his wont 
in an honest, heartfall way which appeals di- 
rectly to the conscience and heart of all who 
hear him. He said, among other good things : 
The women of Chicago kept np their courage 
aud did better work than the men. The Sun- 
day after, when I was closing my services, I 
said in my prayer, almost withoat knowing I 
did so, eert&inly without intending it before- 
hand, “ Lord, bless men ; make them brave, 
bright, hopeful and cheerlul ; but leave the wo- 
men just as they are.” I am glad to be here ; 
the women’s hearts in Boston aud Chicago beat 
the same, and that is like women’s hearts the 
world over. Oace I said in a sermon in Boston 
that the Bible held two ideas ot women— -one, 
man’s estimate of her, the other her proof of 
herself. Men sneered at women ; even Solo- 
mon, the wisest of them all ; they did not un- 
derstand her at alL There must be a revolution 
about women, when suoh a revolution is needed. 
I wish there had always been a "Woman’s Club, 
as far back as Tubal Cain, aud a Worrian'* 
Journal too ; if there had been there would 
have been new Scriptures. 
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Preparing for it. 

It is conceded in many quarters that 
Woman Suffrage is merely a question of 
time. All the signs point to its ultimate at- 
tainment. Every change in public opinion 
is favorable to it. Every year increases the 
number and influence of its advocates, and 
predisposes our people to listen to their 
arguments and grant their demands. Soon, 
iiud sooner than most people imagine, the 
women of America will be enfranchised. 

The friends of woman have two duties to i 
perform, neither of which can be neglected 
with impunity. They must continue their 
demand for the ballot, pressing their claims 
nn all plaoes and ways, bringing every kind 
■if argument, appeal and influence to bear 
;upon people and legislatures in behalf 
-of this object. And t^ey must do every- 
thing in their power to prepare the women 
•of the country for the responsibilities of en- 
franchised citizenship. If women are to 
•vote and take an active and responsible part 
dn the political affairs of the nation, it is of 
•unspeakable importance to them and to the 
^country that they should he prepared for 
their emergency. "We have seen too many 
of the evils that flow from the exercise of 
the franchise by the ignorant and unfit to 
desire to add to their number. It is not 
merely for the sake of doubling the number 
of ballots cast at an election that we want 
women to vote, but to increase the intelli- 
gence and morality of political life, and 
make the Government of the nation 
sis pure and elevating as that of the best 
Ghristian home. 

One of the strongest objections to wo- ^ 
man suffrage is the fact that so many wo- ' 
men are not prepared for it. The majority i 
■jf our women are vastly better qualified to t 
•vote than the foreigners who crowd about 
the polling-booths of our great cities, and' 
live freodmen who control the elections in I 
tinany States ; and it is unjust to refuse the 
’ballot to the women who represent the in- 
telligence and refinement Of the country, 


and give it to those classes who embody its 
ignorance and vice. Still, two evils do not 
make one good ; and for the sake of woman 
and the great and precious interests she 
embodies and represents, we disdain to put 
our argument on that ground. We want 
our women to be so thoroughly prepared 
for the resposibilities of political life, so 
conversant with its duties, and so interest- 
ed iu the great issues of the time that our 
men will be glad to welcome them to a par- 
ticipation in the trusts of office and con- 
sult with them on questions of supreme 
moment. To make the voters is to get the 
vote. Educate a generation of women to 
understand the great questions of American 
politics, and feel a profound interest in 
public affairs, and the men of the country 
will beg them to accept the ballot aud aid 
them in carrying on the government. 

So our work is two-fold. Agitate and 
organize for the ballot in all possible ways. 
Do not hesitate a moment nor allow eu- 
tbusiasm to abate one jot. We must roll 
up a public sentiment which shall compel 
reluctant legislatures to vote us the ballot. 
But at the same time we must do everything 
in our power to prepare the women of the 
land for political responsibilities. This i s 
part of our education, aud it is this which 
makes our movement one of the great edu- 
cative forces of the world. The ballot is 
nothing, is worse than nothing, without the 
intelligence aud morality to make it a be- 
neficence. Let every woman be so prepared 
for political duties that her vote shall re- 
enact the primeval justice and drop bles- 
sings on the world. 


City and Country Houses. 

It seems vastly more difficult to convert a 
house into a home in the city than in the 
country. A cincture of grass and foliage, 
beds of flowers and climbing vines, open 
gates and the carriage-drive up to the 
shaded piazza, all are humanizing, hospit- 
I able, and good. In place of these, in the 
city, we have pnly a stoue or brick front, 

I with parlor windows swathed and corpse- 
like, and no sign of life beyond the pave- 
ment, unless Biddy lolls over the area rails, 
or a little child’s or nurse-maid’s face peeps 
down at us from the upper stories. 

In the country one knows just what time 
on Monday Mrs. Jones gets her wash out on* 
the line, and how often Mrs. Brown has com- 
pany to tea. In the oity we hear our next- 
door neighbors chatting or laughing, the 
sound of their footsteps as they ascend and 
descend the stairs, the notes of the piano as 
it is aimlessly struck and drummed on 
by childish hands, or rendered tuneful by 
skilled fingers to the harmonies of Beetho- 
ven or Mozart. Life is so near us that the 
walls tick and vibrate through their parti- 
tions. We almost hear hearts beating and 
feel the pulse of our neighbor’s life by lay- 
ing our ear to the party wall ; and still we 
know less of these same neighbors than of 
the dust-man, or the soap-fat dealer with 
his jingling bells, or the -organ-grinder on 


the corner who, in the same strain, passes 
from “Champagne Charley” to “Oft iu 
the Stilly Night” without any apparent 
qualms of conscience. 

City houses are suspicious, reserved and 
self-contained. Country houses are open- 
hearted, generous and confiding. Iu the 
city curiosity is kept well pruned and cut 
back, but in the country it straggles about 
like a pumpkin vine, runs into people’s 
back door-yards, peeps through the kitchen 
window, keeps count of the spoons, and 
knows whether you take your tea with or 
without milk. It is an undisciplined fac- 
ulty and something of a nuisance, but it 
means well and has kindly promptings. 
In the city there is so little curiosity that 
people spending their days a few feet apart 
freeze and petrify towards each ^Jfcher. If 
you lire iu Jonesville you learn the name 
of every inhabitant within a quarter of a 
mile before a mouth has gone over your 
head ; but you come to town aud reside 
three years, perhaps, without ever taking 
the trouble to ask who the man is who 
lives above you or the other man who lives 
below you iu the block. As for the peo- 
ple over the way, they belong, as it were, 
to another continent. 

There may be some one lying dead in 
your house, but the party takes place next 
door just the same ; and, white your bosom 
is convulsed with sobs, and your eyes wet 
with hopeless tears, your ears are filled 
with the .din aud crash of dance music, aud 
your walls and ceiling shaken by the feet 
of revellers. Human sympathies appear to 
contract aud be driven, in upon themselves 
inversely to the distance by which people 
approach each other. In the country you 
ure provoked and tried by the petty, prying 
inquisitiveness of the neighbors who live 
half a mile away. You wish folks would let 
you alone. You come to the city a stran- 
ger, and are likely to perish because the 
people next door or overhead let you alone 
so severely. It is very suggestive, andi 
almost pathetic, to visit Mrs. OR’ooney,. 
your washerwoman. She has lived a year, 
perhaps, in the fourth story rear of a tene- 
ment house ; but none you iuquire of in 
that dingy, swarming human hive can tell 
you more of her habits and customs than 
if she resided at Albany. “ She is a decent 
body, and keeps to herself.” 

In the city you live barricaded and en- 
trenched. Many of the things by which 
you are surrounded remind you unpleas- 
antly of the crime and violence which 
prowls continually abroad. The iron^pikes 
in the back-yard fence, the double locks 
and window gratings do not make you a 
whit safer. You have the uneasy con- 
sciousness that burglars can enter the best 
protected house if they try, and these 
things serve principally as tokens of the 
wickedness of the masses which sway 
around you, ami yet are almost as alien as 
Hottentots. 

A country house, if it be a home as well, 
takes root like a tree and pushes out its 
boughs in all directions. It has relations 
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with things. It is of importance and must 
keep up its reputation and character. The 
city house can grow only one way —upward - 
and the closest observer can scarcely detect 
any hint of individualism separating it 
from its neighbors. The city house is less 
conceited than its country relation. It does 
not break out into cupolas or Grecian pil- 
lars. It is far more simple and severe, but 
far less happy. The ugliest country house 
can have a fresco of blue weather and sun- 
shine, and a picture gallery of pleasiug, 
views, and it seems easier to be simply good 
and natural as God meant ns to be under 
its influence than between brick walls. 


Cruelty to Children. 

More attention is given to children, and 
more is done for them now, than at any 
former period. Little folks are loved more 
tenderly, if not more wisely, tbau ever be- 
fore. Indeed, the very tenderness of our 
affections leads us to do for them what it 
were better should be left undoue, and the 
indulgence of our love is more harmful than 
a wholesome severity or neglect would be. 
More children are permanently injured by 
luxury than by hardship ; for want of wise 
discretion, our kindness oftentimes breaks 
over into cruelty. 

This is often painfully true in the matter 
of dress. Almost every day we see little 
children robed and adorned in the most 
fantastic and costly ways, everything about 
them indicating au affluence of affection 
and a proJigality of care which hesitates at 
no labor nor expense where the looks of a 
child are concerned. Bat, in spite of all 
this costly finery, the little ones are uncom- 
fortable. They move under constant re- 
straint. They are in constant fear of soil- 
ing their elegant apparel, or disarranging 
their elaborate gear. They ure set up on 
exhibition, aud obliged to maintain postures 
which are unnatural and painful to children , 
who require freedom of movement aud ex- 
ercise, and are true to the laws of their 
wonderful life only when they are running 
and rollicking aud romping in wild and 
playsome joyousness. It cramps their 
bodies, and prevents the full, free, healthy 
development of muscle and mind on which 
their future welfare depends, to handcufi' 
them with laces and velvets, silks and mus- 
lins ; and as well set their feet in the stocks 
as put them in slippers thin as tissue pa- * 
per and compel them to keep them clean. 
The fashionable attire for children is an 
elaborate and exquisite method of prevent- 
ing natural growth and administering tor- 
ture. 

But this is not the worst of it. Very 
often the arms and lower limbs are only 
half covered, or left exposed to the cold in 
a manner which is absolutely cruel. We 
often see little boys and girls whose arms 
and legs are left bare, while the rest of their 
bodies are covered with uunamable und 
expensive articles — purple with the cold 
which au older person could not bear with- 
out a fever, and at a time when older peo- 


pie find it necessary to wear a double thick- 
ness of wool. Such exposures ore simply 
cruel. They are kindly meant, but it is a 
kindness that kilt v There is uo question 
that much of the mortality and most of the 
feebleness among children of the well-to- 
do class are caused by this cruel and inhu- 
man treatment. Every good man and 
woman ought to set their faces like flint 
against such pernicious customs as these. 
Children need all the affection that can be 
lavished upon them, but the affection should 
be directed by judgment and with an eye to 
their comfort and future good. They are 
not (lolls for parents to dress and display 
for their own personal gratification ; but 
beings to be nurtured and trained 10 health, 
efficiency and self-sufficingness. Bad fash- 
ions are fatal to health and comfort. More- 
over they cultivate a taste for finery, dis- 
play and extravagance, which will prove a 
deplorable weakness and source of misery 
in after years. 


Fitness in Dress. 

SCHOOL GIRL9’ COSTUMES. 

One of our fashion writers says that ** a 
Parisian grande dame when she walks wears 
a black or Quaker-colored dress, and one 
made, as they say, ras-terre — to clear the 
ground — not to drag ; and a lady who would 
walk in the streets of Paris in a green satin 
costume, as I have seeu one do on Fifth 
Avenue, would be at once set down as an 
actress or an Anglaise. In a carnage a 
French lady can dress as showily as she 
chooses, but on promenade she must npt 
wear conspicuous colors.” 

Where a fashion is sensible and conven- 
ient, its arbitrariness does no harm. The 
French may be giddy and frivolous, but 
they certaiuly have ideas of propriety iu 
dress to which we have not yet attained. 
In Paris, young girls are not decked out 
with silks, diamonds and point-lace fit 
only for a dowager. They eschew jewelry, 
and their evening dresses are of muslin or 
some other light and inexpensive material. 
A camel’s-hair shawl, or one of costly lace is 
never seen upon a demoiselle , aud even one 
of less price must be worn differently by 
matrons and maids. 

Our girls are loaded down with expensive 
clothing and fripperies before they leave 
the school-room. A pleasant, bright-eyed 
young miss told us not long since that she 
did not feel comfortable at Mrs. , nam- 

ing a fashionable New York boarding school, 
because all the other girls wore silks and 
quantities of jewelry, aud generally had 
their hair dressed every day, while her sen- 
sible mother kept her in reps and merinoes 
with her hair in a net, and had laid an in- 
terdict on ornaments beyond the simplest 
breast-pin and one or two finger rings. 

The French madame at the head of the 
most fashionable Parisian ^finishing school 
would not allow her young ladies to appear 
in the recitation room in gaudy silk Buits 
with a profusion of bracelets, chains, neck- 


laces and other costly ornaments. The 
idea of a young woman attacking any of 
the severer scientific studies wliea trussed 
up by a foolish dressmaker as snugly as a 
cook prepares his fowl for the oven, and 
then hung over with all the gaudiness of the 
dry goods and jewelry shops, is simply pre- 
posterous. We know people wbo have sent 
their daughters to Paris simply to get tbeui 
out of the craze for dress and display which 
a New York boarding school had produced . 
We believe it would be far better to put 
girls into a simple, healthy, tasteful, uni- 
I form os is done in many of the English 
schools, so long as a vitiatiug practice pre- 
' vails as largely as it do 9 s ; for it is said that 
even at onr best seminaries, like Vassar 
College and the Mt. Holyoke School, the 
mania for excessive display does show itself 
to an unfortunate extent. 

The truth is our girls exhaust the plea- 
sures aud benefit of life before they are 
prepared to understand or profit by them. 
Their stomachs are ruined by confectionery, 
their tastes satiated by costly gratifications, 
and the dew is all brushed off while they 
are still iu the bud. They have seen and 
tasted of everything before mellowing time. 
The heat of July is poured upon the tender 
and unprepared promise of April. They 
age in those parts of character that cadt 
safely bo kept back, and never mature 
where development is most needed. The 
dessert is eaten before the dinner, and they 
come out physical and moral dyspeptics. 

Most of the evil effects of a harmful extrav- 
agance in the nurture of our girls is hinted 
at in their costumes. It m wrong for mo- 
thers to dress less expensively than their 
daughters, but such is the rule rather than 
the exception in America. It springs from 
a lack of the sense of fitness and propriety, 
whfch are the most subtle but certain marks 
of cultivated society. 


Foreigners do not understand how it is that 
so many American girls visit Europe. Indeed 
tho majority of American tourists are girls. And 
their frauk, open manners, their assurance, self- 
possession and daring are in such marked con- 
trast to the shaded life and diffidence of European 
girls that well-bred foreigners do not know what 
to make of it, and wonder rif the girls who 
travel ever had homes and mothers. European 
customs impose too rigorous restraint upon girls. 
There is no sense in bringing up girls as though 
they were intended lor nuns, and as thongh it 
were a bin to laugh, and romp, and enjoy the 
companionship of boys, and learn the ways of 
the world into which they are bom to fit them- 
Belves for usefulness in a better one. But per- 
haps if European girls suffer from excess of 
Bhade, American girls suffer quite as much from 
excess of sunlight, snd develop too rapidly and 
fade too soon, iu consequence of their prema- 
ture exposure to influences they are not strong 
enough to be ?r. This is the reason that so 
many of our young ladies seem parched and 
withered and prematurely old, and have lost all 
relish for simple duties and pleasures before 
they have really begun to enjoy them. Ameri- 
can life wants a little more restraint, reticence 
and shade. Sunshine is well, but a sunstroke 
is not wholly wholesome 
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Correspondence. 


A Word for Mrs. Stanton. 

Editor of the Revolution : 

In your issue of Oct. 28 you criticise Mrs. 
S’.aulou with some severity for her language 
toward a fellow-worker. I have not seen 
the article in question, but I send to you at 
;i venture a few lines written by Mrs. 
Stanton to an old and dear friend, which I 
copied by permission, that I might keep 
them both as an instigation to that charity 
which suffereth long and is kind, and a re- 
minder that at least one reformer had not 
1 ist sweetness of temper in a thirty years’ 
warfare against social and political injustice. 

When I call to mind the agonies of cruci- 
fixion — aud I speak advisedly in using 
1 l:ese words — that recent workers have been 
(.ailed to endure even in these latter days 
v, hen the victory is almost won, I can 
h i i dly endure even a gentle criticism upon 
the veterans in this cause. Garrison was 
< . ragged through Boston streets with a rope 
about his neck, we are told, as though words 
c-mld go no further ; but what of the wo- 
men whose homes have been invaded and 
hearts scored by the lash of unruly tongues, 
their children being witnesses and writhing 
(i3 only children can under ignominy cast 
upon a mother. No, no, my friend, the 
•lay has not come for you nor I to sit in 
judgment upon this gray-haired matron, 
this wife and mother beyond reproaoh. Let 
us see to it rather that we rival her mag- 
nanimities, and approach her in the spirit 
of forgiveness under injuries too deep for 
human endurance save as sustained by the 
great sympathizing heart of our Father 
above. 

Let her speak once more for herself, and 
let the world judge, remembering with what 
judgment ye judge ye shall be judged, and 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
unto jou again. Cordially your friend, 
Isabella B. Hooxeb. 

Hablpobd, Ct., Nov.., 1871. 

Extract from a Letter by Mrs. Stanton. 

I visited Mrs. Gleason in Elmira. She 
is a great woman— in faob I am proud of 
the women I find growing up sverywhere. 
It is blessed to see what a leap forward our 
sex has taken in the last century, and to 
feel that you and I have done something to 
hasten the better day. Now let us in peace 
aud purity walk with God each day, and 
hold ourselves above petty envying and un- 
charitableness — those small sins that drag 
down the noblest souls. 

I hate mire an ! more to oome in contact 
wi!h the littleness and vices of weak 
people. There is always enough of the 
hame thing in the best of us that too readily 
responds. It is well to be with those who 
touch the right notes— who appeal to our 
nobler nature until we are so strong and 
harmonious that we mould people and cir- 
cumstances to ourselves. I never felt a 
stronger desire to be truly good and mag- 
nanimous than I do to-day ; and yet, dear 


P., bow seldom we meet people who in- 
spire us with the courage to say and do the 
right thing, and bravely to take the conse- 
quences. Ob, how much worldly prudence 
is palmed off under the guise of saintly 
wisdom. I hope to see you when I return 
to New York. Adieu, dear friend, 

E. 0. ». 


The Philadelphia Convention. 

To the Editor of the Revolution : 

It was certaiuly a sublime act of faith on 
the part of the committee of arrangements, 
to secure National Hall for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. National Hall is the largest in 
the city ; it is on one of the noisiest streets ; 
it is full of cross-light3 that dazzle and tire 
yon whichever way you turn ; its wooden 
benches are uncomfortable ; its shabby de- 
cora tiona£)ffend the eye. There hangs about 
it, the aroma of monster political 

meeting the air of a place wholly given up 
to the masculine sex. It was with a sort of 
sinking of the heart, therefore, and a feel- 
ing of “it is impossible for a meeting to 
succeed here,” that we turned from the stir 
and bustle of Market street, the incessant 
shouting of the men to the dray horses, the 
loading and unloading of stores and furn- 
iture into the dingy entrance of the Hall. 

I wish this were going to be the artistic 
prelude to an announcement of this sort : 
“What a sight met our gaze as we opened 
the door of the audience-room. The spacious 
hall was thronged ! Every bench was full 
from floor to ceiling.” But., indeed, an au- 
dience very respectable in numbers seemed 
somewhat shrunken in a room so large, 
aud the difficulty of both speaking and 
hearing continued through all the sessions 
to be a very serious annoyance. As our 
eyes got accustomed to the combined condi- 
tions of dazzle and dimness, we recognized 
on the platform the accustomed faoes. 
Mrs. Cutler was in the chair. There was 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. Howe, T. W. Higgin- 
son, and Henry Blackwell, Miss Grew, 
Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. Bowles ; and then 
there were the unfamiliar faces, which one 
studies with scarcely less interest. What 
sort of recruits is it that are being enlisted 
in this movement year by year ? One 
knows that the answer to that determines 
everything. 

The business for the afternoon session 
was discussion, and action on the resolu- 
tions presented by the business committee. 
I do noc send them, as they are probably 
fonnd in some other column ; but they 
elicited some admirable speaking from 
Mrs. Cutler and Mr. Higginson, and two 
or three others, and were adopted one by 
one, till we came to the fourth, I believe — 
at all events the one recommending Con- 
gress to pas3 an aot enabling women to vote 
in the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritories. This resolution was like the spirit 
the unluoky fisherman let out of the box. 
It looked perfectly harmless at first ; but it 
swelled and swelled into a discussion of the 
point whether women were not already en- 


titled to vote under the Constitution aud 
its amendments. It went over into the 
next morning’s session, and threatened to 
swallow up all other subjects of considera- 
tion whatever. One found woman’s right 
to vote in the preamble to the Constitntion, 
one in the amendments to it. Another 
wanted an open recognition of her right to 
vote put in the shape of an additional 
amendment. Another gentleman was hope- 
less of effecting anything in the way of 
further recognition of this right from men, 
and counselled, if I understood him, a fall- 
ing back upon natural right, whatever that 
may mean. Mr. C. C. Burleigh made wbat 
seemed to me the clearest speech of the 
moruing, in which he simply said that, if 
we wanted to base woman’s right to vote 
on the Constitution, nothing was plainer 
than that we must take that docufijfent as it 
was meant. 

Now it was notorious that in neither the 
body or the Amendments of the Constitu- 
tion did their writers ever dream of such a 
thing as conceding suffrage to women. A 
wholesome, common-sense way of putting 
it. But I am bound to say there was a 
gentleman in the audience with a speech 
upon the other side, and I think a lady 
also, who, if they had been allowed to speak, 
would have shown us that they were as 
strongly as ever of a different opinion. 
Finally, the happy suggestion of Judge 
Whitehead to so amend the resolution as to 
pass it without any prejudice to existing 
claims or constructions, aided by a capital 
speech from Mr. Higginson, brought mat- 
ters to a peaceful solution, and the resolu- 
tion was adopted ; though I think after all 
its original opposers accepted it in very 
much the way that the parish guardians ac- 
cepted Ginx’s baby. 

The remaining resolutions were adopted 
without debate, and three additional ones 
were introduced, one respecting the in- 
fluence of woman suffrage on marriage, an- 
other on peace and temperance. AH good 
things ore so interdependent that they all 
do in a certain sense bang together. How- 
ever, it seemed a departnre from the avowed 
policy of the Association to introduce these 
subjects. The occasion for it may possibly 
have been fonnd in the papers of the pre- 
vious day ; aud at all events, one could 
lordly regret their introduction since they 
proved the occasion of some very jnst words 
from Mr. Higginson on the advantage of 
keeping good things distinct from one an- 
other. 

The afternoon reports from auxiliary 
societies were of various interest, and were 
interpreted a little too liberally by some of 
the delegates as occasions for speech-making, 
so that of fourteen States we heard only six. 
Speaker* haven’t any idea in general of the 
extreme willingness of an audience that 
they should sit down if they have nothing 
in particular to say. On the whole, a fair 
rate of progress and a great amount of hope 
and energy in the friends of the cause 
deemed to characterize the year’s labors. 

J have not said anything of the evening 
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meetings. They were well attended. They 
were well provided with speakers. They 
were interesting. One is snrprised indeed 
at the rapid rate at which reinforcements 
pour in to the list of public speakers amoug 
women. Once there were only half a 
dozen, and now they seem counted by the 
score. As one who has suffered much at 
the hands of public speakers, I can' testify 
that most of them keep to the point, and 
are not bores. Can we say more ? 

One pleasant feature of the Convention 
was the cheerful recognition by most of the 
speakers of the obstacles yet before them. 
When I hear an advocate of woman suffrage 
talking as if nearly all the world were on 
that side, except a few ignoramuses and 
ruffians, and as if women would in all 
probability vote for the next President, a 
feeling of despair comes over me. With 
&ich blindness to the actual conditions of 
things how is anything to be accomplished ? 
But when I hear him say, ‘*1 know that 
the great majority are against me, but after 
all my fellow-creatures are open to convic- 
tion, and I am going to try to convince 
them,” I take courage again. In that way, 
something my be done. 

Faithful Fairweatheb. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1871. 


A Handsome Recognition. 

Last week we pointed out the fact that, even 
now, without the ballot, women csuld exert a 
vast and beneficent inti ieuc« upon the political 
action and social life ot the country ; and we 
urged the importance ol their forming intelligent 
opinions on the great questions of the day, in 
order to make their influence felt in the right di- 
rection. The Times , of this city, the most im- 
portant and powerful paper in the city to-day, 
and the paper which did more to break the Ring 
than all the others put together, makes the fol- 
lowing handsome acknowledgment, which has 
increased value and significance from the fact 
that the Times is a conservative paper and not in 
favor of women suffrage : 

“ The inflaeuce exerted by the women of New- 
York in helping forward the work of reform, and 
securing the victory of honesty ov?r fraud in our 
late election, can hardly be overestimated. In- 
deed we have been told that the most eagacious 
of our late Tammany masters attribute their 
overwhelming defeat on the 7th of November 
to the combined influenos of the pulpit aud ol 
women. Whether women are to be allowed the 
privilege of voting or not, it is ver? certain they* 
are to exert in the future far greater power iu the 
solution of political aud social problems than 
they have done in times past Aud it may be 
urged, as among the strongest arguments in fa- 
vor ot an extension of their political privileges, 
that each power as they are now able to exert 
has generally been in the right direction. As 
society advance^, and the education and culture 
of women approach more nearly to the staudard 
of the other sex, there will avo to be, of neces- 
sity, more or less modifications of the prevailing 
notions about the ‘appropiate sphere’ of woman. 
While there will always ba women, as there 
liav3 always been men, whose extrema views are 
calculated to iujare the cause they desig.i to pro- 
mote, yet this fact should not prejudice tie 
minds of thoughtful people against those re- 


forms, radical though they :Lay at first sight ap- 
pear, which the chauging conditions of sccietv, 
aud the progress of liberal and enlightened 
thought, shall prove to be necessary. *' 


The Christian Union says of the claim to 
woman suffrage under the new Amendments of 
the Constitution that, apart from the details of 
the argument, is in obvious to every oue that 
to extend the suffrage to women was utterly 
foreign to the intention of the framers of the 
Amendment. Aud ©n this account we especi- 
ally regret the attempt to put a new construc- 
tion on it. The only security for an honest in- 
terpretation of law is to take it as the law- 
makers evidently meant it. If we depart from 
this we have no longer any fixed basis, any cer- 
tainty in government. Language ceases lobe 
the servant ot thought, and becomes an arbi- 
trary and whimsical master. To profess to be 
governed by the expre3 ed will of the people's 
representatives, aud to substitute for what they 
meant to express something entirely different, 
is hostile to good faith, and destructive of mu- 
tual confidence and public security. The cause 
of Woman's Suffrage properly appeals to the 
most considerate judgments, the wisest in- 
stincts of our people. We rejoice in every vic- 
tory it giins in that field. We shall rejoice 
exceedingly when it comes to be deliberately 
accepted by a m ijority ot the community, and 
established as a fact. But we do not wish to see 
it surreptitiously advanced by methods which, 
if generally adopted, would work more mischief 
than any special reform can counterbalance. 


Goethe says a man remains of consequence, 
not so far as he leaves something behind him, 
b ’t so far as he acts, aud enjoys, and rouses 
others to action aud enjoyment. 


George MacDonald says, oue thing is clear to 
ms, that no indulgence of passion destroys the 
spiritual nature so much as respectable selfish- 
ness. 


EXAMPLE FOE THE LADIES. 

Mray Wood, ol Chicago, Id., has earned with 
her Wheeler & Wilsou Machine, in five years, 
over S5.000 ; an average of $50 a week. 


TH iAIsTKSQ I Vlisra, 

NOVEMBER, 1871, 

AT THE 

Five POUTS DOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 

No. 03 Worth. Street, New York. 

In making their annual Thanksgiving appea 1 , 
the Trustees ask earnestly for a liberal response 
from the friends of the poor to enable them still 
to carry on the work which for so m my years 
has been sustained at the Five Points. Tue 
Treasury is largely overdrawn, aud the demauds 
lor help are still as urgeut as ever. 

More taan three hundred and pirn thou- 
sand meals have been given during the past 
year. 

Nearly one hundred thousand lodgings fur- 
nished. 

About one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pouuds ot bread, besides potatoes, grocer- 
ies, fuel, etc., have been consumed by the in- 
mates and given to the out-door poor. 

Fourteen iiunbred and thirty-five pupils j 
taught during the year ending October lit. 

Two hundred &NB thirty-six children are 


living iu the Institution, being a larger number 
than ever before. 

Besides supporting the family in the House 
assistance is rendered to families and individuals 
outside. 

The Institution is dependent largely upon 
voluntary contributions. 

The average monthly expenditure is nearly 
three thousand dollars. 

Thanksgiving our inside children 
will be at dinner from one until two o'clock. 

After our children have eaten we open 
our doors to all who desire to come to I he feast. 
The sight is usually an affecting one — men, wo- 
men and children pinched by hunger and want, 
flock to our tables. We desire to make prepar- 
ations for fifteen hundred. 

Services will commenceat twelve o’clock, 
and continue until about four o’clock, in the 
new aud beautiful chapel, which was finished 
last year. All are invited to attend tuese 
resting exercises, which will consist of sinking 
of glees, anthems, etc., ealistheuie aud light 
gymnastic exercises and recitations by the 
cbildreu. 

Clothing and materials, new or second-hau l, 
aud all articles of food, will be gratefully le- 
ceived and sent for, on notics being sent to the 
House. 

TRUSTEES : 

(WHO ARE ALSO INCORPORATORS.) 

Archibald Russell,* President ; 

Hugh N. Cam?, Treasurer ; 

George F. Betts, Secretary ; 

Charles Ely, 

Frederick G. Foster, 

D. Lydio Suydam, 

Marshall Lsffsbts, 

Morris K. Jesup, 

G. H. Morgan. 

WM. F. BARNARD, Superintendent. 

* Secant 1 .? deceased. 


(From the Christian Vnion, May 11.) 

Messrs. Lang & Nau, 292 and 294 Fulton 
street, hove for sale at their elegant store, it 
very fine collection ©f furniture and upholstery, 
which they oiler at as low figures as any house 
iu the city. 

Although comparatively strangers to our citi- 
zens, they have secured during the past four 
mouths, by their strong desire to do the square 
thing, many friends and quite extensive busiuess. 
We refer our readers to .hese gentlemen, who 
will be pleased io show ihem their assortment of 
furnilure, il uotuiug more. Don’t forget 202 and 
294 Fultoj street. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 

THE 

Meriden Britannia Company 

No. 199 Broadway, H. Y., 

OFFER A M03T COUPLETS ASSORTMENT OF 

Fine Electro-Plated Table Ware. 

Also a largo variety of fancy artlole? la Si ivo.*- Piaied 
Ware, suitable for Presents. 

1309-1314 
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THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 

289 and 241 
WATER STREET, 

NEW YORK. 

1303—1315 


JAMES W. QUEEN Sc CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

535 Broadway, N. Y. 934 Chcitaut et, Philadelphia. 
Every variety of Mathematical, Optical and Philoaophi* 
cal Instruments. 

The following catalogues sent to any addresa on receipt 
often centa each: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments. 

" 2. Optical. 

" 3. Magic Lanterns and Stereoptloons. 

*• 4. Philosophical Apparatus. 1297-ly 


HAVE MANUFACTURED OVER 11,0001 


B6AD8URY PIANO- FORTES. 


f f From personal acquaintance with this firm w« 
can Indorse them aa worthy of the fullest confidence at 
the public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our 
families, and they give entire satisfaction. 


Suffrage Convention at Washington. 


The Rational Woman Suffrage and Educational Com. 
| mlttee will hold a Convention at Lincoln Hall on the 
10th, 11th and 12th ot January, for the purpose of urging 
upon Congress the passage of a “ Declaratory Act ’* dur- 
ing the coming session. 

Friends of Equal Rights are earnestly invited to make 
early arrangements for being present at this important 
fathering. 

ELIZABETH OADY STANTON. 

President. 

ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

JOSEPH rXE S. OSIFTING, Secretary. 

If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 

Use that old and well-tried remedy 

MBS. WINSLOW'8 BOOT KING SYRUP. 

Which greatly facilitates the prooess, snd is sure to 
Mgulate the bowels. It relieves Che child from pain 
correct* acidity and wind oollo. and by giving tire infant 
quiet, jiatural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

For Children. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

la pleasant to take. 


A Cluster of Gulden Opinions for the Bradbury Piano. 


MB8. U. 8. GRANT, Exeoutive Mansion, Washington. 
D. O.. says : “ I am perfectly delighted with my Brad- 
bury Plano." 

Chief Justice SALMON P. CHASE, Washington, T- 0- 
decides the Bradbury to be the National Piano of the 
country. 

Hon. COLUMBUS DELANO, Secretary of the Interior. 
Washington, D. 0., calls the Bradbury the Piano for the 
Interior. 

P. M. Gen. CBE8WELL and Mrs. CRESWELL— " 11. 
our friends admire the delightful tones of the Bradbury 
used at our receptions." 

ROBERT BONNER, New York Ledger—" At any time 
will drop the reins of • Dexter ’ to listen to the tonea ol 
our Bradbury." 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia—" It 
is a very superior instrument, both in its finish, sweet 
tones and singing qualities.” _ _ 

E. 8. JANE87Bishop M. E. Church, New York—** We 
know of no better Piano than the Bradbury .” 

Rev. Dr. JOHN McCLINTOCK, of Drew Theological 
Seminary—" My family and friends say the Bradbury is 
unequalled." * 

Dr. JOSEPH CUMMING8, President Weslevan Cnive 
sity, Middletown, Ct., says : " If it could not be replaced 
we would not part with it for twice Its cost. Can heartily 
recorameod them." 

WM. MOBLEY PUN8HON, Toronto, Canada— “We 
are delighted with the Bradbury Piano." 

T. 8. ARTHUR, Philadelphia— “ We have used for 
years and can recommend the Bradbury Plano." 

Dr. JOHN CHAMBERS—" Our Bradbury Piano baa 
won golden opinions among the Philadelphians." 

PHILIP PHILLIPS, New York, says : •* I have sung 
with and used the Bradbury Piano in my family lot 

y< R«v. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del.— “We 
think our Bradbury Piano the best instrument we ever 
heard." 

W. G. FISHER, Professor of Music, Girard College, 
Philadelphia—" I use as my family Plano the Bradbury, 
and can with confidence recommend them . " 

CHAPLAIN McCABE, Philadelphia, Pa — “ From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast I have heard of the superi- 
or qualities of the Bradbury Piano.” 

Bev. DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate— •• I 
purchased a Bradbury Piano, and it is a splendid instru- 
ment in every respect. ” 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Golden Age—" If yon 
were to ask my children, I am afraid they would say they 
Uke our Bradbury almost as well aa they like me." 

Dr. DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday 8chool Advocate.— 
<• i use the Bradbury Piano, and think, like his music, it 
cannot be excelled.” ' 

Rev. Dr. FIELD. Editor of the Evangelist—" I hare 
used a Bradbury for years in my family and think there 
is none superior.” 


A Liberal 
nd Schools. 


ouut to Ministers, Teachers, Cj.llcge 


T. G. SMITH & CO.. 

J^te Snpu torud iUCMorto Wlf. B. BBADBUBY, 

4,7 Bwme ,t.. New York. 

SMITH, **fl 1$» *. T. M’OOB* 


MBS. 


WINSLOW’S SOOTHING STRUT 

l» perfectly wfe. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING STROP 

Soothe, the child. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING STROP 

dire, real to the child. 


MRS. WINSLOW'8 SOOTHING STROP 

Gives rest to the mother. 


JIBS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Sold by all Druggist*. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 

TOT GP.EAT ADVANCE IB 

CARPETIN GF, 

We still continue to sell at oM prices. 


JOHN OBOSSLEY & SONS’ 

BEST ENGLISH TAPES TBT BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.60. 

AMEBIOAB TAPS8TBY BBU8SSM, 

At $1.40 

AIBO A LAB OX USE 07 

AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 

Hanging in price from $2.60 to $6.60 per yard. 

MOQTJETTES, 

WILTONS, 

VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, 

THEEE-PLYS, 

INGRAINS, Etc. 

AT GREATLY I' BUDGED BEIGES. 

j. p. cmT & co„ 

809 Fvbks Smm, Basons*, L. I. 


I. B. SEELEY’S 

Truss, Supporter 

AND 

BMMGE ESTABLISHMENTS, 

134? CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA . 

AND 

NO 3 ANN ST., NEW YORK, 

Under patronage of leading Surgeons and Practitioners. 
Sole Proprietor and MannCactnrer of “ Hard Rubber 
Truasea,” " Supporter a,” and "Pile Pipea,” under the 
"RIgga,” " Goodyear,” and “Seeley ” patenta. 

ALSO 

“ Seeley’s Abdominal and Kidney Protectors,” 
“Tht Philadelphia Abdominal Belt" 

Manufacturer and dealer in Silk and Cotton Elaatio 
Body Belta, Stocking*. Knee Capa, Anklet*, Snapenaory 
Bandages, Shoulder Braces, Cratches, with a large va- 
riety of common Trusses. 

8pecl*l attention given to correct application, with 
private apartments for ladies and children. Experienced 
lady attendant. All goods gnarantfM as represented. 

1308-tf J 


GETTING DP CLUBS. 

Great Saving to Consumers. 

Parties Inquire how to get up club*. Our suswer la, 
•end for Price List, and a Club form will accompany it. 
with full directions, making a large saving to consumers 
and remunerative to Club organisers. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

0i B—l* 43.) 81 A 8 Vesey 8L. New ork. 

THE SINGER 
Manufacturing Company, 

AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, 

Constituted by the homes of the people 

Received the Great Award of the 

HIGHEST SALESI 

And have left all rivals for behind them, for they 

SOLD IN 1870 

Out Hundred and Twenty-wren thousand 

Eight Hundred and Thirty-three Machines I 

being more then forty thousand in advanoe of 
their sales of the previous year, and over forty- 
four thousand more than the sales of any other 
Company for 1870, as shown by the following 
figures from sworn returns of the sales of Li- 
censes : 

The Singer Manufacturing Company 

BOLD OVER THE FlOBKNCI SEW- 

wo Machine Co 140*173 Machine*. 

Sold otkb the Willoox a Gibbs 

Sewing Machine Co 9h,v43 do. 

Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 98,831 do. 

Sold over the Groves A Bakes 

Sewing Machine Co., 70,431 do. 

Sold over the Howe M aob'e Co., 58,677 do. 

Sold ovee the Wheklbb A Wil- 
son Manufacturing Co., 44,685 do. 

all of which is mainly owing to the popularity 
of what is known as the “ New Family S©W" 
ing Machine,” Whioh is now fast finding'its 
way into every well-regulated household. For 
Circulars giving lull particulars of Machines, 
their Folding Cases of many varieties of wood 
aud finish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone coaid perform, as well 
as particnlars about all articles used by their 
Machines, snob as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool 
Cotton, Oil, etc., etc., apply to any of their Au- 
thorized Agents, or to 

The Slum Makufacturiib Cowahi, 

1802-MM $4 Valorf **»», »«w York. 
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GEO. WOODS 4s CO.’S 

Parlor & Vestry 


ORGANS, 

ARE 1 HE VERY B ES 7 IE DSE. 

at proven by their unparalleled aucceaa ; which la aolel 
dua to their 

UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 

their great capacity for variety of effect, aod the beauty 
of those effect*. 

All persona wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are iovited to acquaint them* 
selves with these Instruments. W# feel confident that a 
knowledge of them is all that Is required to secure their 
selection. 

Call upon or address 

DOANE, WING & CUSHING’ 

No. 423 Broome street, New York. 

1281-tf 



'this ICadiine is presented with the fullest assurance 
that it will meet the wants of the public more folly than 
any other, being the largest machlnejmade, having less 
working parts, running rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re- 
quired, either in the family or the manufactory ; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it an as* 
sored and speedy success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem will be given the moat liberal terms known in the 
trade. 8end for circular, and address 

THE DAVIS 8. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, located st 101 State street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 012 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis ; 400 Fulton street. Troy ; 78 West BsltJ- 
more street, Baltimore j 1806 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 720 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 


SARSAPARILLA 

Is widely known as one of the most effectual remedies 
ever discovered for cleafising the system and pUrdylug 
the blood. It has stood the test of years, with a con- 
stantly growing reputation, based on Ue intrinsic virtues, 
and sustained by its remarkable cures. So mild as to be 
safe end beneficial to children, and yet eo searching as to 
effectually purge out the great corruptions of the blood, 
such as the scrofulous and syphilitic contamination. 
Impurities, or diseases that hare lurked in the system 
for years, soon yield te this powerful antidote, and dis- 
appear. Hence its wonderful cures, many of which are 
publicly known, of SCROFULA, and all scrofulous dis- 
eases, ULCERS, ERUPTION8, and eruptive disorders of 
the skin, TUMORS, BL01CHE8, BOILS, PIMPLES, 
USTULB3, SORES, ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE, BOSE or 
ERYSIPELAS, TETTER, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD 
RINGWORM, and Internal ULCERATIONS of the UTE- 
RUS, STOMACH and LIVER. It also cures other com- 
plaints, to which It would not seem especially adapted, 
such as DROPSY, DYSPEPSIA, FITS, NEURALGIA, 
HEART DISEASE, FEMALE WEAKNESS, DEBILITY 
and LEUGOBBHCEA, when they are manifestations of the 
scrofulous poisons. 

It Is an excellent restorer of health and strength in the 
Spring. By renewing the appetite and vigor of the digee 
tive organs, it dissipates the depression and listless lan- 
guor of the season. Even where uo disorder appear*, 
people feel better, and live longer, for cleansing the 
blood. The system moves on with renewed vigor and 



This machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
ness, to meet the went of the household, for either do- 
mestic or fancy work. It knits everything end starts 
the work with a selvage edge. Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 
whom the most liberal terms will be made. Books and 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. All orders 
and communications most be addressed to 

DANA BICKFORD, 

Vice-President and General Agent, 
1297-1800 689 Broadway, New York. 

“Always Ready.” 

WM. B. BROMELL & 00., 

(Praetieal, Prompt and Cheap 


a new lease of life. 

PBETARED BT 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Practical Chemists, 

LOWELL, MASS., B. I. A. 

FOB SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 

HE NANDO AH VALLEY t—Va. * W. Vs. 
900 Cheap and Fertile Farms I Good Markets. Short 
winters and healthy climate. Send for Catalogues, 
Virginia Beal Estate Agency, Martin tbuxg, W. Va. 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 

92 WHITE STREET, 

(Between Broadway and Elm.) NEW YOPK. 

Your favors earnestly solicited. 

Estimates cheerfully given. 

Wm. B. Brom«D. David Smith. 

198-tmoe 


NEW YORK 

EVENING POST 

FOR 

1872 . 


Prices Reduced. 


We will nupply the Evening Post as follow* : 

DAILY. 

One year flw 

For shorter periods |1 per monttf 

WEEKLY. 


Single Copy one year. 



Five Copies 


7 OO 

Ten 



Twenty 


HO OO 

SEMI-WEEKLY. 


Single Copy one year.. 



Five Copies 


la 50 

Ten Copies 


ao oo 

Or we will send the following periodicals to subscrib- 

era, in oonnectlon with the Evening Post, at the prices 

nsmed : 




With 

With 


Weekly 

Semi-Weekly 

Evening Post. 

Evening Post. 

Harper’s Weekly 

....$4 50 

$0 00 

Harper’s Baaar 

*» 

*« 

Harper’s Magasine 

. ... *• 

** 

Every Saturday 

... 5 00 

6 60 

Atlantic Monthly 

... 4 OO 

5 50 

Our Young Folks 

... 3 OO 

4 50 

Scribner’s Monthly 

. . . 4 50 

6 OO 

Tlie Galaxy 

... 4 OO 

5 50 

The Agriculturist 

. . . a 50 

4 OO 

Hearth and Home 

... 3 75 

5 35 

Christian Union 

... 3 50 

5 OO 

The Revolution 

. . . 3 OO 

4 50 


To each subscriber of the Evening Post and Christian 
Union for one year will be sent two exquisite Freuch Oil 
Cbromos, entitled “ Wide Awake ” and “ Fast Aaleep,” 
which are worth at retail $10 for the pair. 

TRY IT! TRY IT! ! 

For 2* centa we will sead the Weekly Evening Post 
from October 1 to Januaiy 1 ; or for 60 cents we will send 
the Semi-Weekly Evening Po»t daring the seme tune. 


Specimen Numbers of (he Evening Post 
Sent Free. 

Address,' 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 

NEW YORK. 


NO DRAUGHTS 

AT 

YOUR WINDO W S. 

TO GIVE COLDS. 

No rattling of sashn on windy nights 
to break k your rest. 

Warm halls, snng rooms, and comfort throughout the 
honse by using these celebrated Weatheb Stbips. 

Greatly increased demand, owing to the Seduced Price 
List. 

ROEBUCK BROS., 

60 Fulton Street, Nesb Clixf. . 
[Same office three yean.] 1307 -if 
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UBS. WINSLOW'S 


AKROPAUAMEDE! 


II. T. HELMBOLD. 


A CASE OP TWENTY YEARS* 

STANDING. 

Philadelphia, Penn., Jane 25, 1867. 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 

Deab Sir: I have been a sufferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, bladder and kidney affec- 
tion?, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
moat eminent physicians, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 

Having teen yonr preparation extensively advertised, 
I consulted my family physician in regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I had used all hinds of advertised 
remedies, and had found them worthless, and eome 
quite injurious ; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the ingredients. It was tjis that prompted 
me to use your remedy. As you advertised that it was 
composed of buchu, cubebs and Janiperberries, it oc- 
curred to me and my physician as an excellent combin- 
ation ; and with his advice, after an examination of the 
matter, and consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
cluded to try it. I commenced to nso it about eight 
montbe ago, at which time I was confined to my room. 

From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified at 
the beneficial effect, 8nd after using it three weeks was 
able to walk out. I felt much like writing ‘.o you a full 
statement of my case at the time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and tbereiore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

/ am now able to report that a cure it effected, after using 
the remedy for five month!. 

I HAVE SOX USED AST HOW FOB THREE MONTHS AND 
FEEL AS WELL IS ALL RESPECTS AS I EVER DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonio and invigorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it whenever occasion may require its 
use on such occasions. 

M. McCORMICK. 

Should any doubt Mr. McCormick’s statement, he re- 
fers to the following gentlemen : 

HON. WM. BIGLER, 

Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

HON. THOS. B. FLORENCE, 

Wasb:ngton, D. C. 

HON. J. C. KNOX, 

Ex- Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. J. S. BLACK, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. D. R. PORTER, 

Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

HON. ELLI3 LEWI8, 

Ex- Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. R. C. GRIER, 

Philadelphia. 

HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. W. A. PORTER, 

* Philadelphia. 

HON. JOHN BIGLER, 

Ex-Governor of California. 

HON. E. BANKS, 

Washington, D. C. 

And many others, if necessary, 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 

Fob Children- Teething, 
greatly facilitates the process of teothibg by softening 
the gnms, reducing *11 Inflammation— will allay all pain 
and r.pasmodic action, and.i* • 

Bdbe to Rx^ulatb- »hx Bo;wem. 

Depend upon it, mother^ it rest tq ypnrgelves 

and *■ 

PELIEP Am>_ H*ALT« Tii risyANTS. 

We have put up and ^old this aftt'le fur year*, and 
CAN SATIN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of - it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HAS TT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely used. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatt -faction by any one who used 
it ; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terras of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak In 
this matter “ WHAT WE DO KNOW," a r tcr years of ex- 
perience, nd pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here declare. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered 

This valuable preparation has been used wilh 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCESS in 

Thousands of Casks. 

It’not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor, 
ates the stomach and bowels, corr< cts acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

Gbxpixq in the Bowels and Wind Colic. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
all cases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRHOEA IN CHIL- 
DREN. whether it arises from teething or from any other 
cause. Wa would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints — Do not 
lei your prejudice* nor the prejudices of others etaud be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
SURE — yes, ABSOLUTELY SURE— to follow the use of i 
this medicine if timely used. Full directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None geoui le unless the 
facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the j 
outside wrapper, , 

Sold by all Druggists throughout the world. 


Spectrum Analysis. 

Three importaut lectures by Profs. Roscoe, Lockycr and 
Huggins, the distinguished Euglish ScieLtists. Beaut - 
fully Illustrated. Interesting to every one. Marvellously 
cheap. Ouly 25 cents. For sale by all booksellers, or 
sent postage paid ou receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES C. CHATFIELD k CO., New Haven, Conn. 

1309-1311 


SANDFQRD’S 

PATENT CDALLEAUE HEATERS 

still unsurpassed for Churches, Schools, Dwellings, etc. 
Portable, set iu brick, or as Fireplace Heaters. Send 
for circular to th3 undersigned, makers also of the 
Beacon Light Base-Burners, Sind ford’s Mammoth 
Heaters, greatly improved, Improved Cnallouge 
Ranges, and a great variety of Healing and Cooking 
btovea and Ranges, Hollow Ware, etc. 

NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 

239 an l 241 Water St N. Y. 

RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT, 

a. McPherson, 

No. 2334 WATER STREET \ NEW YORK , 

Would call the attention of the public to tho 

RADIANT, or NEW FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 

one that will heat below as well as the upper rooms. It 
has a shii Id to prevent tho mica from beUig smoked.; 
has a dust-damper by which the stove can be cleaned out 
and a fire removed without dust. Ai.y one who exam 
ines the grate will bo satisfied that it is superior to any 
heater yet made. 

AIbo for sale the American Range, THE MONARCH, 
an r lev&ted oven range. 

The £tua Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF- FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat- 
Stoves, all of which will be sold at low prices. 


“What I Know of Insanity.” 

An important new work, entitled 

“THE TEMPLE;” 

Or, DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND NERVEo, 

Developing the origin and philosophy of Mania, Insan- 
ity and Crime, with Full Directiot s and Prescriptions 
for their Treatment and Cure. 

BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 

Author of TweDty volumes on the "Harmonial Philos- 
ophy,*’ etc, 

A large, handsome volume of 460 pages ; beautifully 
printed and bound, with an original frontispiece. Cloth 
edition, $1.50, Postage, 20 cents. Paper, (1. 

Address the publishers, WM. WHIT1? >4 CO., 

At the 11 Banner of Light” Bookstore, lBS^wasblngton 
street, Boston, Mass. ; also our New York Agents, tho 
American News Company, 119 Nassau street, New York. 


Sill ILIA SLM1LIBUS CURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

H AVE PROVED FROM THE MOST AMPLE Ex- 
perience, au entire success; Simple — Prompt- 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only medicines 
perfectly adapted to popular use — bo simple that mie- 
taki s caunot be mnde in using tbem ; so harmless as to 
be free from danger, and so efficient as to be alwata re- 
liable. They have raised the highest commend itio.i 


from all, Bud will always render satisfaction. 

Nos. Cents. 


2. *' Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic -25 

3. “ Ci ying Colic ox Teething of InfantB 23 


4. •' DiarrLiCBa, of Children or Adults 25 

6. •* Dysentery, Griping. Bilious Colic 23 

6. 44 Cholera-MoTbns, Vomiting 25 

7. *' Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 25 

8. " Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache 25 

9. •' Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo 25 

10. *• Dyspepsia. Bilious Stomach 25 

" Suppressed or Painful Periods 25 

12 . “ Whites, too Profuse Periods 25 

13. *• Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing 25 

H. " Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions 25 

16. " Rheumatism, Rheumatic PainB 95 

1 . •* Fever and Ague. Cuiil Fever, Agues 53 

37. ” Piles, blind orbleeding 5 » 

18. 44 Opbtblamy, and sore or weak eyes 53 

19. " Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza 59 

2>. “ Whooping Cough, violen cow •aba 

21. “ Asthm i, Oppressed Brea'hi g 50 

22. *■ Ear Discharges, Impair'd hearing r, 0 

23. ” Scroiula, enlarged glauds, S-' oil' W 

2i. " General Debihtv. physical weakness 55 

65. •* Dropsy aud Scanty Secretions 50 

25. *• Sea Sickness, sickness from riding CO 

27. ** Kidney Disease, Gravel .60 

28. " Ne'vous Debilily, Seminal Emis- 

sions Involuntary Discharges 1.00 

Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 

Powder, very necessary In serious 

cases $5.00 

29. '• Sore Mouth, Canker .5b 

SO. *• Urinary weakne-s, wettlDg bed -.50 

SL. •* Painful Periods, with Spasms 60- 

31, “ Sufferings at change of life 1.00- 

33. " Epilepsy, spasms, St. Vitus Dance. .» .1.00 

34. " Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.... ...,60> 


FAMILY GASES 

Of 35 to 60 large vials, morrocco or rose, 
wood cise, containing a specific for 
every ordinary disease a family is sub- 
ject to, and books of directions. . .from $10 to $35 
Smaller Family and Travelling cases, 

with 20 to 28 vialB from $5 to % 8 

Specifics for all Private Diseases, bath 
for Curing a- d inventive treatment, 
in vi&Ts and pocket cases $2 to $ 5 


POND’S EXTRACT 

Cures Barns, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stiugs, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lnngs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles ; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 

Price, 6oz., 50 cents ; Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 
$1.75. 

yy-These Remedies, except POND’S EXTRACT, by 
the case or single box, are sent to any part of the corn- 
try, by mail or express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address 

Humphreys’ Specific 

Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 582 Broadway, New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadway. 

FOB SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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BROWN’S 

VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 

OB 

WORM LOZENGES. 


itnch sickness undoubtedly with children and adults, 
attributed to other cause*, is oooasioned by worms. 
The “Vermifuge Comfits,” although effectual in des* 
troying worms, oan do no possible injury to the most 
delicate child. This valuable combination has been 
successfully used by physicians, and found to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention, 
as neglect of the trouble often cause? prolonged Bioknees. 

Symplons of worms in children are often overlooked* 
Worms in the stomach and bowels causa irritation, 
which can be removed only by the use of a sure remedy. 
The combination of ingredients used in making Brown’s 
" Vermifuge Comfits” is such as to give the best possi- 
ble effect with safety. 


Boston, Jan. V, 1864. 
Messrs. Jons I. Brows & Sos : 

As 1 have used your “ Worm Comfl's " in my practice 
fer two years past with always good success, I have uo 
hesitation in recommending them as a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they are Intended. 
As I am aware they do not contain any mercury or other 
injurious substances, I consider them perfectly safe to 
administer even in the most delicate cases. 

ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Take each time— 

One Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. 

Two *« •• «* a to 4 " 

Three " •* ” 4 to 6 «• 

Four ” '■ over fl ” 

Six Lozenges for adults. 

To be taken ia the morning before breakfast, and at 
night (bed time) for four or five days. 

Commence again in a week, and give as befors, if symp 
toms of worms ore again observed. 


JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, 
New York, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, 
Boston. 


Proprietors 


All orders ahonld be addressed to 

CURTIS & BROWN, 215 FuUonSl., JV. 7. 

Sold by Druggists, Chemists and Dealers in Medicines, 
at 25 oexdf per box. 


REST AND COMFORT 

TO TBK 

SUFFERING. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 


Fami y Liniment 

Is the best Remedy in the World for the following com 
plaints, via ; 

Cramp in the Limbs and Stomaob, 

Palm n the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rheumatism in all its forms. 

NenralgU, Billons Colic, 

Dysentery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands, 

Sore Throat, Bums, 

Sprains and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills and 
Fever. 

PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HBALlNG-l 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE 


PREPARED BT 

CURTIS & BROWN, 

No. 913 Fulton Street, Iff. T. 

The Household Panacea an® Family Liniment will 
extract the fire from a bum immediately, and remove all 
pain and soreness. Also a sure cure for Dysentery and 
Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

In all oases of Pain in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow - 
'els, Dysentery and Summer Complaints, it should be taken 
internally, as follows : 

To a tumbler half full of water put a table-spoonful or 
more of sugar ; add to it a tea-spoonful of the Household 
Panacea and Family Liniment ; mix them well to- 
gether, and drink it. 

In all cases of Sore Throat, aither from Cold, B*on- 
chitis, or any other oause, prepare the mixture as above, 
and take a tea-spoonful or two every hour or two through 
the day. 

For Rheuma'.ic Affections in (he Limbs, Stomach or 
Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in Ih t Back or Side, make a 
thorough external -application with the Household Pah* 
acea and Family Liniment, In its full strength, rub* 
blog it in wellt 

For Tooth Aehe, wot a piece of ootton and put it to the 
tooth. 

For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and 
stomach well, and lay on a piece of dry cotton wad;.ing 
or batting to the parte affected, which will produce a 
little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skin and 
carry it off. 

For Ague, make a like application to the face. It is 
best at all times, when making an external application, 

| to take 60 me of the above mixture internally ; it quick- 
ens the blood and invigorates the system. 

For Bums or Soalds, put it on in its full strength lmma* 
diately after the aocideDt, 

For Outs, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with the Household Panacea 
and Family liniment. 

For Chills and Fever it is a certain and sure cure. 
■hould be used freely externally about the obest, and 
taksn internally ft the eem# tinje. It quickens the 
blood end invigorates the whole eystem. No mistake 
about it. 

pf PRICE, TBIRTT-F1VE CENTS. 



Altnu, UD rriaciieo, «i, «nd HAM Commerce .*r.. S. v 

MtLLIOXS Sear Testimony to their Won- 
derfnl Cnratl vo Effects. They arc not a vile Fancy 
Drink, made of Poor Bum, Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Befbsd Liquor* doctored, spiced nnd 
sweetened to please tho ta3le. called “ToftiS,” “Appetlz. 
era,” “Restorers,” Ac., that lead the tlpplcrtlh to drunken- 
ness and ruin, bnt nro a true medlclno, mado from the 
native roots end herbs of California, lh;o from nil 
Alcoholic Stimulants. They nro tho GREAT 
BLOOD PVBIFIEB and a I.IFE GIVING 
PBINCIPI.E, a perfect Renovator end In vigor a tor of 
tho System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor- 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No porsor. can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones aro not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and tho vital organs wasted beyond 
tho point of repair. 

They arc a Gentle Purgative as well as a 
Tonic, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting as a 
poworful agent iu relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all tho Visceral Organs. 

FOB FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether !u 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, tho*a Tonic Bitten have no 
equal. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Billons, 
Bemlttcnt and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, the-o 

Bitters have been most successful Such Diseases 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which Is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of tho Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OIL INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain ia tho Shoulders, Cough?, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of tho Stomach, Bad Taste iu 
tho Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of tho Heart, In- 
flammation or tho Lung*, Pain in tho regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate tho Stomach and stimulate tho torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render thcip of uneqnaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing tho blood of all Impurities, and impart- 
ing new lifo nnd vigor to tho wholo system. 

FOB 8KJN DISEASES, Eruptions, ‘Tetter. Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules. Dolls, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Saro Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, aro literally dug np 
and carried oat of tho System lu a short thno by tho nsc of 
these Eltters. One bottlo in Each coses will convince tho 
tnost Incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse tho Vitiated Blood whenever you find its Impuri- 
ties bursting through tho skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Bores; elcanso it when you find It obstructed and sluggl-li 
hi the veins; deanso It when it Is foul, nnd your feelings 
will toll yon when. Keep tlio blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. ^ 

Pin, Tape, and other "Worms, lurking lu the sys- 
tem of so many thousands, aro effectually destroyed and 
removed. Bays a distinguished physiologist, there Ltscan-c- 
ly an individual upon the face of tho earth whocc body is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It It not upon the 
healthy elements of tho body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors nnd slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Hodlelne, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthclmlntles, will free tho system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

Sold by all Druggliti and Dealers. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. IL XIcDOXALD A ro . 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, 
f oral a, and 22 and .°t Commerce Street. New V-.: 




GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

Do yon want an agency, local or trav lting, with 
a chance to make §5 to #90 per day selling our 
new 7-strand White IFire Clothes Lines? They 
last forever ; sample free, so there la no risk 
Address at once Hudson River Wire Works, liifl 
Malden Lane, cor. Watsr St., N. Y., or )6 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 1R* 1165- 131 f 


If. 
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PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP, 

SALERATUS AND 


CREAM TARTAR. 

First-Class Household Article. 


Designed for the Best Family Powder, 


Good Soap is the desideratam of every economical housekeeper, yet the market is flooded 
with that which has the semblance, bnt not the qualities ol real soap ; and consumers thereol 
unconscibusly fac'ar an extravagant expenditure in the course of time. Pyle’s “ 0. R.” is a 
pure article, the economy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratns and 
Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles, and are well known to thousands of intelligent 
consumers in New Yolk and New England. We can refer to the Editors of this paper, or parade 
columns of testimonials, bnt kuowing that our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a 
»t rial. If your Grocer recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own interest in view 
smd not yours. JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 350 Washington street, New York. 
( — 


EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 

BURTIS 

BASE BURKING FURNACE, 

Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific j 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, la that it has the largest radiat- ; 
ing surface ; consumes Its own gases ; is a perpetual | 
Burner ; and circulates the air most rapidly, in the | 
purest state and largest volume. 

The Burtis Fire-Place Heater,! 


DEGEAAF & TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE,. 
Carpets and Mattresses, 

WHOLESALE AND DETAIL. 

manufactory and waberooms, 

87 and 80 Bowery, G5 Christie street and 
130 and 133 Heater atrect. 


Improvement on the Moraine Glory. 

Patented Jclv 4, 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
place, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooms 
beside. Jt it as cheerful as an open grate ; is tree from 
duBt ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
is without an equal in the world. 

THE EMPIRE 

HEATING RANGE. 

Greatest Success o t the Age. 

This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required for cooking. 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

Burtis, Graff & Rice, 

J506 Water street, N. Y., Cor. Fulton. 

1301-eow.6m 


IT HAS NO EQUAL! 

THE COLBY 

PREMIUM 

Wringer 


so Easy 
a Child 

.7 

COLBY BEOS. & 00., 

M armfacturers, 

008 Broadway, N. Y, 
Warranted in every case. * 

AGENTS wanted everywhere, to om best of wages 
paid. 1289 tf 



NEW YORK. 

[CONNECTED ENDED ONE BOOf . ] 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely new 
patterns and designs for furnishing houses throughon 
ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great do 
duction in price. 

The MATTRES8 DEPARTMENT is entirely under 
our supervision, all being made on the premises. Every 
mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls au d Pri 
vate Houses furnished throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces— the steamers of the People's 
Line on the Hudson River— were furnished by us. 

PRICKS DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 

Entrance 87 and 89 Boweby, New York. 

1276 

BOYNTON’S 

Brick- Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 

FURNACES, 

FOB CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 

Thirty years' experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given ns a stock superior to any In market, 
bend for circulars. 

Riohabdson, Botnton 4 Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 
1301-Sms 


QYRD8 CLEVELAND, 

Underwriters’ Appraiser, 

No. 8 JAUNCEY COUR” 39 WALL STREET, 

NEW YORK 

axxxna to the 

Mercantile, Pacific, Commercial, Orient and Union 
btnal Insurance Companies, and United States Lloyds. 



PARLOR, LIBRARY, BED-ROOM, 


AND 

DINING 

FURNITURE. 

Solid Walnut Mantels, 

Pier and Mantel Mirrors, 


TOGETHER WITH 

Connecting Cornices, 

AND 


Draperies, 


AND PURE 

HORSE-HAIR 

UPHOLSTERY. 


Young housekeepers especially should not forget this 
rm at 


292 and 294 Fulton Street. 

Comparatively strangers a year ago, they have ano- 
ceeded In taking a stand with the first houses in the 
country , by their desire to give perfect satisfaction to 
all parties who mty call, whether purchasing or not. 
They have been compelled to add the upper floors of one 
of the adjoining houses to tally show their large aeeort- 
ment Ed. Brooklyn Union 



